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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Abh. — Abhandlungen 

Abt. — Abteilung 

ADTD — Ankara Universitesi, Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 

Ak, der W. und der L. — Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur 

AN SSSR; AzSSR; Gruz SSR; TadzhSSR; Uzb 
SSR — Akademiya Nauk SSSR (= USSR); 
Azerbaydzhanskoy SSR; Gruzinskoy (= 
Georgian) SSR; Tadzhikskoy SSR; Uzbeks- 
koy SSR 

Annali (Napoli) — Annali dell’ Instituto uni- 
versitario orientale di Napoli 

Antol. — Antologia tadzhikskoy poezii (see Bibl., 
Dita) 

AR — The Asiatic Review 

Arb. — A. J. Arberry, Persian Books, Catalogue 
of the Library of the India Office (see Bibl. 
Bi) 

Arm, — Armaghan 

ArOr. — Archiv Orientální 

ASAW — Abhandlungen der Süchsischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 

b. — ibn [‘son’] 

B. — Berlin 

BAS -- Baroi adabiéti sotsialisti (see Bibl., 
D 1115) 

BEO Damas — Bulletin d'études orientales. Insti- 
tut français de Damas 

BI- Bibliotheca Indica 

bibl. — bibliography 

BOE — Bibliothéque orientale Elzéverienne 


BSL — Bulletin de la Société de linguistiquede 
Paris 

BSO(A)S — Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
(and African) Studies, London 

CAJ — Central Asiatic Journal 

CAR — Central Asian Review 

coll. publ. — collective publication 

cont., contin. — continuation(s) 

CPL — A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian Litera- 
ture (see Bibl., B v) 

DAN — Dokladi Akademii Nauk SSSR 

DRAN — Dokladi Rossiyskoy Akademii Nauk 

ed. — edition, edited, editor 

EI — Encyclopaedia of Islam (see Bibl., B1) 

Ermit. — see below, s.v. “Gos, Erm.’ 

Ethe — H. Ethé, Neupersische Literatur (see 
BibL, B v) 

Fihrist — Ibn an-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. by 
G. Flügel (Leipzig 1871-2) 

FIZ — Farhang-i Irän-zamin 

FO — Folia Orientalia 

GAL — C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabi- 
schen Literatur (see Bibl., B 1) 

GIPh — Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (see 
Bibl., B, p. 757) 

GM(N)S — E. J. W. Gibb Memorial (New) 
Series 

Gos.Erm. — Gosudarstvenniy Ermitazh, Lenin- 
grad 

GSAI — Giornale della Società asiatica italiana 

Hikmat — "A A. Hikmat’s translation of LHP, 
111 (see Bibl., B v, s.v. ‘E. G. Browne’) 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Hist.-filol. Medd. -- Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Medde- 
leiser 

Horn — Paul Horn, Geschichte der persischen 
Literatur (see Bibl., B v) 

hrsg. — herausgegeben 

1A — Islam Ansiklopedisi 

IAN OGN; —OON; —OLY — Izvestiya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR, otdeleniye gumanitarnikh 
nauk; — otdeleniye obshchestvennikh nauk; 
— otdeleniye literaturt i yazika 

IC — Islamic Culture 

IEFD — Istanbul Universitesi, Edebiyat Fakiil- 
tesi, Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi 

IHRC Procs, — Proceedings of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission 

IIFL — Georg Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages (Oslo 1929-1956) (Insti- 
tuttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning) 

ILG — Jan Rypka et al., Iranische Literatur- 
geschichte (see Bibl., B v) 

IPTL — Ye. E. Bertel's, Izbranniye trudi: Istoriya 
persidsko-tadzhikskoy literaturt (see Bibl., B v) 

dsl. — Der Islam 

Ist.Uzb. — Istoriya Uzbekskoy SSR (see Bibl., 
D ra) 

IVV — Institut vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk 
SSSR 

Izv. — Izvestiya 

Izv.Tadzh. — Izvestiya otdeleniya obshchest- 
vennikh nauk Akademii Nauk Tadzhikskoy 
SSR, Dushanbe 

JA — Journal asiatique 

JAH — Journal of Asian History ' 

JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 

JASP — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan 

JPHS — Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Society 

JRAS -- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

London 

J(R)ASB - Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic 
Society of Bengal | 

JRCentr.AS — Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society 

Karatay — F. E. Karatay, Istanbul Universitesi 
... katalogu (see Bibl., B1) 

Kit, — Kitabha-i mah (see Bibl., BD 
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Kl. — Klasse 

Krimskiy — A. Krimskiy, Istoriya Persii (see 
Bibl., B v) 

Krims'kiy (Ukr.) — A. Krims'kty, Istoriya Persiyi 
(see Bibl., B v) 

KS — Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta vostoko- 
vedeniya Akademii Nauk SSSR, resp. Instituta 
narodoy Azii 

KSIE — Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta etno- 
grafü 

L. — Leningrad 

LGU -- Leningradskiy gosudarstvenniy uni- 
versitet 

LHP — E. G. Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia (see Bibl, B v) 

Lit Ir. — Literatura Irana X-XV vv. (see Bibl, 
B vra) 

lith. — lithograph 

Lpz. — Leipzig 

M. — Moscow 

MDASh — Majalla-i Danishkada-i adabiyyat-i 
Shiraz 

MDAT — Majalla-i Dànishkada-i adabiyyät-i 
Tihran 

MEA — Middle Eastern Affairs 

MEJ — Middle Eastern Journal 

Mel. — Mélanges 

Memoirs ASB — Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 

MSOS — Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orienta- 
lische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien, Berlin 

MSC), — manuscript(s) 

MTA — Magyar Tudományos Akadémia (Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences) 

M. va M. — Maorif va Madaniyat (see Bibl., 
Duta) 

MW — The Muslim World 

NAA — Narodi Azii i Afriki 

Namuna — Namunahoi adabiéti tojik (see Bibl., 
Dita) 

n.d, — not dated 

NDAT — Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i adabiyyät-i 
Tabriz 

NKNI — Nukhustin kongre-i navisandagän-i 
Iran (Tehran 1325) 

NO — Nov) Orient 

NY — List of Works in the New York Public 
Library (see Bibl., B 1) 

OCM — Oriental College Magazine 
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OITL — I. S. Braginskiy, Ocherki iz istorii 
tadzhikskoy literaturi (see Bibl., D 11a) 

OLZ — Orientalische Literaturzeitung 

OM — Oriente moderno 

per. — perevod, perevél (‘translation’, “trans- 
lated’) 

Przegl.Or. — Przeglad Orientalistyczny 

PV — Problemi vostokovedeniya 

RANL — Rendiconti della Academia nazionale 
dei Lincei, Scienze morali 

red, — redaction, redactor 

REI — Revue des études islamiques 

repr. — reprinted 

RES — Revue des études sémitiques 

rev. — revised 

RK — Rühnamá-i kitäb 

RMM — Revue du monde musulman 

ROr. — Rocznik Orientalistyczny 

RRAL — Rendiconti della Reale academia de 
Lincei 

RSO — Rivista degli studi orientali 

Sabk — Muh. Taqi Bahar, Sabk-shindsi (see 
Bibl. Bıv) 

Safa — Dh.Safa, Ta’rikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran 
(see Bibl., B v) 

Sb. — Sbornik 

SBAW — Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 

Shibli - Shibli Nu'màni, Shi'ri'l-Ajam (see 
Bibl., B v) 

ShS — Sharqi surkh (see Bibl., D 111b) 

s.l, — sine loco 

SM — Sarkiyat Mecmuası 

Sobr. vost. rukop. — Sobraniye Nat 
rukopisey Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoy SSR, 
Tashkent 

Spraw. Pols, Ak. Umiej — Sprawozdania Polskiej 
Akademii Umijetnosci 

SSh — Sadoi Sharq (see Bibl., D rub) 


St. — Stalinobod (Stalinabad) 

Storey — C. A. Storey, Persian Literature (see 
Bibl., B v) 

SV — Sovetskoye vostokovedeniye 

T. — Tashkent 

Thr. — Tehran 

TIE — Trudi Instituta etnografti 

TI Ya — Trudi Instituta yazikoznaniya 

TM — Türkiyat Mecmuasi 

TMIV — Trudi Moskovskogo Instituta. vostok- 
ovedeniya 

TOV — Trudi Otdela Vostoka, Gos. Erm., Lenin- 
grad 

trad. — traduction, traduit 

TS — Tojikistoni soveti (see Bibl., D 111b) 

TTK — Türk Tarih Kurumu 

UAS — Uralic and Altaic Series (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications) 

übers. — übersetzt 

Univ. — university publications, in particular: 
Intisharat-i Dänishgäh-i Tihran 

UZIV — Ucheniye zapiski Instituta vostokove- 
deniya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow 

V., VV. — vek, veki (century, ‘centuries’) 

Volst. — Voprosi istorii l 

WZKM — Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 

ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lündischen Gesellschaft 

ZfA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 

ZIV — Zapiski Instituta vostokovedeniya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR 

ZKV — Zapiski kollegii vostokovedov pri Asiats- 
koy Muzeye Akademii Nauk, Leningrad 

ZVORAO -- Zapiski vostochnogo otdeleniya 
Russkogo arkheologicheskogo obshchestva 


œ — indicates that the work referred to has been 
lithographed or printed several times in India, 
in Iran or in other Oriental countries. 


(For a supplementary list of abbreviations, used only in the section on Persian Learned Literature, 


see p. 423, note 2) 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


The spelling of Persian names, titles etc. in this work is based on a system of strict transliteration 
from the Arabic script. Geographic, ethnic and dynastic names, however, are usually given in a form 
which is current in English. 

In pronouncing the transliterated Persian words the following rules should be observed: 


I. à, Tand à are long vowels approximately like the English vowels in barred, beat and booed; the 
ancient majhül vowels ë and ó (like English ai and oa in raid and road) have been disregarded as far 
as New Persian is concerned, with the exception of the section on Indo-Persian literature (pp. 711- 
734) | au and ay are diphthongs. 

2. zh= French j in jour. 

3. f=t|thands=s|z,dand dh=z. 

4. gh and q (Arabic ghayn and gäf) constitute a single phoneme in modern Persian: a voiced or 
unvoiced uvular plosive sounding like German g in Tage | A= h, pronounced in all positions | kh = 
Scottish ch in loch. 

5.” and “(Arabic hamza and ‘ayn) represent a hiatus between two vowels or the lengthening of 
a preceding short vowel before a consonant; otherwise they are to be disregarded in pronuncia- 
tion. 


In the section on Ancient and Middle Iranian literature (pp. 1-67) some additional rules have been 
applied: 

I. S =a short intermediate vowel approximately like English u in but | g=a nasalised vowel like 
French en |r (in Old Iranian and Old Indic) =a retrofiected r used as a vowel. $ 

2. s (in Khotanese and Old Indic) = sh. 

3. th — English th in thing. 

4. n-—ng. 


In the section on Tajik literature (pp. 483-605) a different system of transliteration has been adopted, 
based on the current orthography of the Tajik language. The following rules are only valid in that 
section: 

I. o (Persian d) and e are always long vowels | long 7 is exclusively used at the end of a word; the 
short i in that position marks the izofa (iddfat) | à —a labialised long vowel lower than u and higher 
than o | ë= yo (Persian yd) | i (in diphthongs) = y. 
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2. ‘=cyrillic » written both for etymological hamza and ‘ayn |’ —cyrillic s, the so-called alomati 
judoi, a punctuation point placed before ë, s (ya) and 1o (yu): e.g. bis'ér. 

3. gh and q are still separate phonemes in Tajik. 

This system has also been applied to names and titles belonging to the older periods of Tajik literature 
when the Arabic script was still in use: e.g. Badoe'-ul-vagoe' instead of Badayi‘wl-vagayi'. 


In Turkish words: 

I. 1 (in the Latin alphabet of Turkey), i (in the Turkic languages of the Soviet Union) - an un- 
rounded intermediate vowel like Russian sı (here also transcribed as 7). 

2.c=j|g=chls=sh. 

3. £ — y (with front vowels) or a very weakly pronounced guttural (with back vowels). 


I. ANCIENT EASTERN-IRANIAN CULTURE 


A. THE BEGINNINGS OF IRANIAN CULTURE 


It is only possible to estimate the time of the birth of Iranian culture by analogy with 
the literatures and cultures of other Indo-European peoples: for there is a complete 
absence of written documents dating from the time when the Aryans settled in Iran 
and built up their first centres of culture and civilisation. Even the Indians were un- 
acquainted with the art of writing for a long time after their advent in India and, like 
them, the Iranian Aryans entrusted the fruits of their minds only to the memory and 
handed them down by word of mouth from generation to generation. Works of popu- 
lar origin such as songs, proverbs, riddles, myths and sagas were not written down 
and underwent many changes in the course of oral transmission. Social development 
was determined by the transition from nomadic sheep-farming to cattle-breeding and 
agriculture and eventually crystallised into a three-class system Which was maintained 
for many centuries to come. These classes were the priesthood, whose sole task it was 
to occupy itself with matters of religion, the nobility, viz. princes, tribal leaders and 
warriors, and finally the peasantry, who found a subsistence in stock-farming and the 
cultivation of the soil. Later on a class of artisans and merchants developed, referred 
to in the Avesta as hiitai. Slavery had existed in Iran since time immemorial, the slaves 
being members of subjugated races and, above all, prisoners of war. The Avesta men- 
tions land servants and distinguishes two classes of these: the first lived permanently 
in their master's house (the Vaésas), the others worked on the farms as labourers, 
earned a daily wage and were known as Pairyaétars (‘itinerants’). The Avestan Videv- 
dát states that the fee for the ritual cleansing of a servant was lower than that for the 
farmer and his wife, but higher than that for the farmer’s children. Religion was a 
matter of the highest importance, for its servants and dignitaries ordered ex professo 
not only the relations between man and God but also between man and his neighbour. 
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Religion did not possess the restricted scope it does today, but embraced also the 
authoritative foundation of law, justice, public morals, culture, and economic order. 
The religious dignitaries established and maintained the socio-religious orders, the 
rtam. Their ritual performances were accompanied by songs and hymns, invocations 
and prayers. At their sacrificial ceremonies they united adherents of the Aryan congre- 
gations, thus fostering a community spirit. Of all the manifestations of their imagi- 
nation and emotion nothing has been preserved in the original form, with the sole 
exception of a few rhythms and numerous sagas - the latter adapted to the require- 
ments of subsequent generations. 


B. THE FIRST STATES 


The first mature states in the Aryan Iranian region may have sprung up in the east of 
the country, as would appear from the Avesta, where at one moment mention is made 
of the countries on the river Haétumant (Hilmand) and around the lake of Kasaoya 
(Hamun in Sistan) and at the next of those on the other side of the Oxus (Amu-Darya) 
and of the lake of Vourukasha (maybe Lake Aral). There is no doubt that the tradition 
according to which the Aryan tribes migrated from their former homeland Airyanam 
vaéjah to other parts of Iran is very old. Many scholars believe this country of origin 
to have been situated to the north-east of Iran. Samarkand, Merv, Balkh (the ancient 
Baktra of the Greeks) and Sistan are perhaps the first centres of Aryan culture in Iran. 
This was the scene of ancient mythical Iranian history, which was to be moulded in 
its greatest form in the work of Firdausi. 

The settlements lying further to the west suffered a long time under Semitic pres- 
sure. It is probable that the fabulous monster of the Avesta, the Dragon King Azhai 
Daháka, was the symbol of oppression emanating from Akkad and penetrating to the 
east beyond the Median frontier. Moreover, between Babylon and Fars there existed 
for many hundreds of years an important state populated by a non-Indo-European 
people, Elam, which for a long time withstood the attacks of its neighbours. The 
eastern Aryan kingdoms certainly suffered in their turn under the invasions of the 
Central Asian nomads, for whom the Aryans had always employed the name Tira. 
Among these are the Indo-European and non-Aryan tribes living on the other side of 
the Yaxartes (Syr-Darya) and belonging to a group of peoples to whom, owing to a 
regrettable error, the name of Scythians had been given already in ancient times. The 
natural aversion and spontaneous animosity which existed between the settled and 
the nomadic portions of the population is the most characteristic trait in the mutual 
relations of the Iranians and the Tura. The antithesis between the two regions has be- 
come the foundation and the main feature of Iranian national tradition, viz. a dualistic 
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conception of the world and of history. This contrast is already evident in the Avesta, 
in fragments and echoes of the sagas, and reached its climax as regards artistic treat- 
ment in the epic work of Firdausi. As a people the Iranians are virtuous, intelligent 
and order-loving, with a veneration for work, light and all that is good, while the Tira 
are a people of evil, cunning, violence, destruction, addicted to the powers of darkness, 
war, robbery, and obscurity. And this social, economic and historical disparity con- 
tributed in large measure to the formation of dualism in the spiritual life of the 
Iranians. The second component was the religion of Zarathushtra, one of the most 
important religious reforms in the history of the world. 


C. ZARATHUSHTRA 


The history of Zarathushtra and the inception of his religion are uncertain. It is 
probable that the Prophet and creator of the Iranian dualistic doctrine appeared some- 
where in an East-Iranian kingdom before the commencement of Persian history as we 
know it. Experts date his life in the 6th century B.C., though no adequate proof has as 
yet been brought to light. The grounds for this dating can be found in the traditional 
Parsee church chronology, which reckoned the. time between Zarathushtra and 
Alexander the Great as three hundred years. But this chronology is not reliable, and 
up till now we possess no other key to the correct timing of events than the Parsee. 
It is not even known whence the Prophet came. Some traditions put his birthplace in 
north-western Iran. From his youth on he was acquainted with the harsh absurdities 
of the old ritual which led to the excessive slaughtering of cattle for the innumerable 
sacrifices and orgiastic revelries held in honour of the ancient idols. At such orgies 
especial honour was paid to the genius of the intoxicating drink haoma. The old cult 
reduced the peasant class to a state of poverty and resulted in a harmful strengthening 
of the power of fortune-tellers and magicians, Karpans, whose influence had also to 
be taken into account by the Kavais, the tribal rulers. Zarathushtra is said to have 
gone into ‘voluntary exile’ in his twentieth year in order to be able to work as a preacher 
of new conceptions. But it was not until ten years later that he was granted a reve- 
lation of the highest, sole and true God Ahura Mazda, whereby also his own mission 
became evident. After considerable further toil his dogmas were accepted by the ruler 
Vishtaspa (somewhere in eastern Iran) who became his follower and patron and an 
apostle of the new religion. In his seventy-seventh year Zarathushtra was put to death 
by the Turanians on their invasion of Iran; according to a more recent tradition he 
was slain before the fire-altar at Balkh. The story of his life was very soon adorned 
with numerous legends and miraculous episodes. In the Younger Avesta Zarathushtra 
appears as an example of perfect humanity. The Fravardin- Yasht portrays him for us 
in the following inspired words: 
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Zarathushtra was the first who thought what is good, who spoke what is good, who did 
what is good, who was the first priest, the first warrior, the first cattle-breeder, the 
first revealer, the first who got the revelation, who first deserved and first took pos- 
session of the cattle and of the wages and of the word, the obedience to the word, and 
. dominion, and all the good things made by Mazda, that originated from the genuine 
religion. He was the first who turned away his face from the Daévas and human race, 
who first in this world pronounced the praise of Asha and refused to worship the 
Daévas, and confessed himself a worshipper of Mazda, an adherent of Mazda, one 
who hates the Daévas, and obeys the law of Ahura, who first in this world preached 
against the Daévas, who first in this world declared the Daévas unworthy of sacrifice 
and prayer. He was the first who gave all the good things of life with success, the first 
prophet in the world. From him we first heard the right word, containing the whole 
revelation. He was the master and teacher of living creatures, the praiser of the genu- 
ine religion, the greatest, the best, the fairest, the first seeker of the religion that is 
best of all. (Yt, XII, 87-91, after Wolff) 


In essence Zarathushtra’s teaching is dualistic. The true God of Virtue, Light, Life, 
Ahura Mazda, is opposed to the arch-demon of Evil, Darkness and Death, Angra 
Mainyav. Its first manifestation is described at the beginning of the 30th Yasna as 
follows: 


In the beginning there were two spirits, twins, who were according to the dream reve- 
lation called the Good and the Evil in thought and word and deed. Between them those 
rightly chose whose behaviour was good and not bad. And when these two spirits met, 
for the first time they established Life and Death and stated that finally the unbeliever 
should suffer from the worst existence while the orthodox would be rewarded for his 
good thought. (Ys. 30, 3-4; after Bartholomae) 


They have divided the whole universe between them and, aided by spiritual beings and 
by men, they continue the struggle against each other until the end of the world. God 
is in reality only Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord; the Demon is not a God. The ethical 
postulate of the victory of Good required a belief in the ultimate victory of the forces 
of Good. Ahura and his heavenly host protect Truth, Good, Justice, useful work and 
all qualities on which the order of Good is founded. The ancient Aryan idols became 
Daévas (Demons), but in later times several of them were rehabilitated and accorded 
a place among the followers of Ahura, in particular the spirit of the intoxicating drink 
haoma and the ancient divine fighter of monsters and redeemer of mankind, the Indo- 
Iranian Hercules, Indra, for the people were not easily able to relinquish their ancient 
gods, It is the moral duty of Man to aid Ahura in his struggle against the Evil One 
and inexorably to combat everything which the arch-demon has created and every- 
thing he employs as a means to victory; to avoid falsehood, to kill harmful creatures, 
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to vanquish the enemies of faith, to fulfil his duties properly and especially to work. 
'Agriculture was regarded as the most meritorious form of labour. The Videvdät, the 
Law against Evil Spirits, says: 


To him who tills the earth, Spitama Zarathushtra, neither with his left arm nor with 
` his right one, says the earth: “Thou shalt stand leaning at the door of the stranger and 
among those who beg for food; those will pass round you who will be bringing the food 
to those who have profusion of good things.” (111, 28-29; after Wolff) 


Work is the most powerful instrument in the struggle against evil, next to the magical 
power of the words of prayer. The Videvdät says, moreover: 


When the corn is set to be threshed, the Daevas start sweating for anguish, when the 
mill is prepared, the Daévas cease to be content, when the flour is worked up into 
dough, the Daévas groan, when the dough is prepared for baking, the Daévas emit 
winds from anxiety. >. o (111, 32; after Wolff) 


Among the important duties of human beings were of course also participation in 
religious services, belief in the priests, and obedience to superiors. Of the elements, 
Fire was worshipped as a symbol of purity, light, and warmth; of the animals the cow, 
the dog and the cock were revered. Mazdaism inspired the Iranians with a strong 
religio-national consciousness, built up a strictly organised system of social collectives, 
the privileges and duties of which were narrowly defined, while their spirit contained 
something of militarism. The Iranians regarded themselves as God's people, the 
chosen of Ahura, whereas other nations belonged to the Evil Spirit. It was for this 
reason that, when it ultimately became victorious, the religion supported a marked 
tendency to arrogance, intolerance and proselytism. In this form, however, Mazdaism 
only appeared in the Sasanian period. Family life was highly esteemed. Asceticism 
` was repudiated because, according to Iranian views, it weakens men in the struggle 
against the forces of Evil. j | 


. D. AVESTA 


I. THE ‘GATHAS’ 


The oldest Iranian language in which we possess a relatively large number of docu- 
ments is that of the Avesta, i.e. the collection of sacred books of the Mazdaistic re- 
ligion. According to Parsee tradition, however, only a small proportion of these has 
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been preserved. Another regrettable circumstance is that the sacred text was com- 
mitted to writing only at a very late date, probably under the Sasanians in about the 
4th century A.D., and that, moreover, a spelling was employed which tended consider- 
ably to obscure the true form of the language. As regards the wealth of forms and the 
nature of the syntactical constructions, it may be said that the Avestan language 
entirely attains the level of the ancient Indian Vedic language, viz. in the texts which 
in all probability can be attributed to the first period of the Mazdaistic creed. These 
texts, which are written in verse form, are known as Gdthds (‘sung strophes’) and are 
said to have been composed by Zarathushtra himself. There is no plausible reason for 
doubting this. They appear to be metrical formulations of the basic principles of the 
Prophet’s preaching, containing the quintessence of his dogma. Occasionally we en- 
counter in the Gäthäs a more personal note, an emotion, joy or disillusion. We catch 
a glimpse of the difficulties surrounding the Prophet's life; he fights against the power- 
ful Karpans, he sees his work almost frustrated, he is overcome by despair: 


To what land to flee, whither to flee shall I go? They separate me from the clans and 

the confederates, nor does the peasantry seek to please me, nor those who are the evil 

rulers of the country. How to thee, Ahura Mazda, am I to render satisfaction? 
(According to R. P. Dewhurst) 


But finally his teaching triumphs. In the last chapter of the Gäthäs we witness his 
success in the marriage of his youngest daughter Pouruchistä with Jämäspa, the wise 
counsellor of Vishtäspa. The Gathds contain altogether 248 strophes in 17 chapters of 
the Yasna. Yet, it is not certain whether these chapters consist of the strophes in the 
original arrangement or whether they are the result of subsequent editing. 


2. ‘YASNA’, ‘VISPRAT 


The Gäthäs are to be found in the first part of the Avesta, in a collection of liturgical 
prayers which accompanied the main religious service. They are called Yasna, ‘liturgy’. 
The language of this book, as also of the other portions of the Avesta, is a dialect 
closely related to that of the Gdthds, nevertheless frequently revealing a poverty of 
forms that is no doubt the result of the evolution of the language. This language is 
known as Younger Avestan. In the most recent parts there are even errors to befound 
of such a kind as to provide evidence of the language having been quite dead at the 
time they were written. The most arresting part of the Yasna, apart from the Gäthäs, 
is the Homyasht, in which is described the revelation of the idol Haoma to Zarathush- 
tra. It also bears witness to the fact that after the death of the Prophet the religion 
began, at any rate in certain respects, to revert to the old conceptions, which were 
deeply rooted among the people and held in great esteem. 
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At the time of the first pressing of haoma, Haoma approached to Zarathushtra, as he 
was concerned with the sacred fire, while he sang the Gäthäs. Zarathushtra asked him: 
“Who art thou, man, who art of all the visible world the most beautiful in thine own 
body of those whom I have seen, the glorious immortal?” Thereupon answered Haoma, 
the holy one who drives death afar: “I am, Zarathushtra, Haoma, the holy and driving 
death afar. Take me to the sacrifice, Spitama, press me for the drinking. Sing toward 
me praises as the other helpers of God will praise me.” Thereupon spoke Zarathushtra: 
“Haoma be praised!” (Y. 1x, 1-35; after Wolff) 


The greatest part of the Yasna, however, consists only of litany-like invocations. Even 
more monotonous are the contents of another collection of prayers and invocations, 
the Visprat (‘All Arbitrators or Patrons’). Of the prayers the best-known and most 
frequently recited is the strophe Asham vohu: 


Asha is the highest Good: it shall be granted us according to our desires, Asha for the 
best Asha. (Y. xxvii, 14; after Wolff) 


The meaning of some of the words in the Avesta is still not exactly known. According 
to Bartholomae, for instance, three meanings of the word Asha occur in this prayer: 
justice, the right to Paradise, righteousness. 


3. THE 'YASHTS' 


Compared with the Yasna and the Visprat, the collection of the Yashts, “Songs of 
Praise’, is of considerably greater interest. The Yashts are religious hymns glorifying 
certain of the gods of the Avestan pantheon. The most important are those in praise 
of the gods who protect the Avestan people in their struggle against enemies and bring 
aid and redemption to its leaders. Into these hymns the religious singers wove frag- 
ments from the popular heroic epics, thereby preserving many an epical tradition from 
the pre-Zarathushtran period. The fifth Yasht celebrates in song the spirit of a mythical 
river which is represented by a fair maiden Aradvi Sura anähitä (‘the strong immacu- 
late Arodvi), the personification of the fertilising power of the waters. This goddess 
imparts strength to the heroes of Good in their combats. The description of this deity 
is interesting and is characteristic of the imaginative power of the singer: 


Worship, O Spitama Zarathushtra, this powerful pure Aradvi, spreading afar, bringing 
health, fighting against the Daévas, devoted to Ahura's doctrine, who deserves to be 
worshipped by the creatures of the earth, to be praised by the creatures of the earth, 
augmenting zeal, augmenting herds of cattle, augmenting farms, augmenting wealth, 
augmenting fields; she can always be seen - this powerful pure Arodvi - in beautiful 
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maiden's form, very strong, well-developed, girded high, tall in form, of glorious 
lineage, nobly born, wearing a precious well-adorned golden mantle. As needed, she 
holds a bunch of barasman twigs in her hand. Being proud of her gold four-cornered 
ear-rings, the noble powerful pure Aradvi wears her necklace round her fair neck. 
Tightly has she girded her waist in order that her breasts may be well-shaped and 
pleasing. The powerful pure Aradvi fastened a golden diadem set with one hundred 
jewels on her head. The diadem is in eight parts, formed like a chariot's frame with 
beautiful fillets, good in size and well-fashioned. The fillet stands out in it. The power- 
ful pure Aradvi wears a garment made of three hundred female beavers that drop four 
young ones each, as the female beaver is most beautiful when its fur is thickest. The 
beaver is an aquatic animal. If rightly dressed at the proper time the hides radiate 
their golden and silver lustre on to the beholders. 

(Yasht v, 125 et seq., after Wolff) 


The extraordinarily prosaic tone of the last words gives us reason to suppose that 
some intrepid person has inserted an instructive gloss in prose into the poetic hymn. 
This occurs not infrequently in the Younger Avesta. 

In the eighth Yashr the angel Tishrrya, the deified star Sirius, comes to the fore. It is 
he who brings moisture to the earth, after having vanquished the demon of drought, 
Apaosha: 


We worship Tishtrya for whom waters, pools and rivers long, in fountains and in 
running streams, snow-waters and rain-waters: When will the bright and glorious 
Tishtrya rise for us? When will the springs thick as a horse run here? When will they 
flow to the beautiful places and houses and pastures, to flood with their powerful 

growth? . (Yasht VITI, 41 et seq.) ` 


The hero of the tenth Yasht is Mithra, the God of Light, who proclaims the rising of 
the sun, the Protector of Order, of Fidelity, of the Oath. Later on Mithra was wor- 
shipped in a mystery religion which spread throughout the whole of the Roman Em- 
pire and was cultivated especially in the lodges of soldiers and merchants. This Yasht 
contains a great many descriptions of battle-scenes. 

The thirteenth Yasht is in praise of the guardian angels of the faithful Iranian clans 
and tribes, the Fravashais, represented as women. This is the army of Ahura that de- 
scends once a year from Heaven to its native haunts and is there worshipped by the 
faithful. These are probably the souls of dead ancestors who were worshipped as gods. 

The fourteenth Yasht is in celebration of Varathraghna, the genius of victory, corre- 
sponding to Indra of the Indians. He revealed himself to Zarathushtra in ten different 
forms: as the wind, a bull, a horse, a camel, a boar, a fair fifteen-year-old youth, a 
bird of prey vdragan, a ram, a he-goat, and a warrior. The following is the poet’s 
description of the bird of prey: 
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catching his prey from below, tearing it from above, who among the birds is the swift- 
est, the quickest of them that fly forward. He alone among living creatures overtakes 
an arrow in flight, however well it has been shot forth, who, ruffling up his feathers, 
flies up at the first break of dawn, seeking his evening meal at nightfall, his morning 
meal at daybreak. In his flight he brushes the clefts of the mountains, he lightly touches 
mountain peaks and the river valleys and the summits of trees, he listens to the voices 
of the birds. (Yasht xiv, 19 et seq.; after Wolff) 


The poet is fond of watching Nature and observing the lives of beasts, birds and 
quadrupeds. He longs to have a power of sight as sharp as 


the golden-collared vulture that can perceive a piece of flesh as large as a fist even 
across eight countries. — » (Yasht X1v, 33; after Wolff) 


The feather of this bird acts as a charm: 


Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: “O, Ahura Mazda, most beneficent Spirit, Maker 
of the visible world, the most dignified in the order. If a curse is cast upon me, a spell 
told upon me by the enemies who hate me, what is the remedy for it?” Ahura Mazda 
answered: “Take a feather of that bird várangan with spread wings, O Spitama Zara- 
thushtra! With that feather thou shalt rub thy own body, with that feather thou shalt 
curse back thy enemies." © (Yasht XIV, 34-35; after Wolff) 


In the seventeenth Yasht Ashai vanuhi is extolled as the Giver of Happiness and of 
Prosperity arising from pious devotion. She it is also who is the patroness of Marriage. 

The most important Yasht in the heroic epic is the nineteenth, containing songs of 
praise in addition to the mythical story of the Khvaranah (‘glory’). Heroes and saints 
were surrounded by the Khvarenah, which endowed them with the divine blessing and 
legitimacy. The Khvarenah abandoned kings who had sinned, and their good fortune 
deserted them. Heroes of non-Iranian descent never succeeded in the permanent pos- 
session of the Khvaronah. The last to wear the nimbus in the Avesta are Zarathushtra 
and his royal patron Vishtäspa. One day the halo will be granted to the last of God's 
helpers at the Last Judgement, Saoshyant and his companions 


in order to restore mankind, which will then never grow old and never die, never decay 
and never rot, will ever live and ever increase and act according to its will. 
(Yasht xix, 89; after Wolff) 


All the forces of Good will unite in the struggle against the powers of Evil and will 
vanquish them. This is the old story of the end of the world and of the struggle to be 
made by the gods to achieve final victory over Evil. But this sombre hymn ends never- 
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theless on an optimistic note: there is a more perfect creation to come and the victory 
of Good is assured. In this Yasht we find the names of the principal heroes, from the 
first king of the Iranian saga Haoshyanha (Hüshang) up to Vishtaspa, the first Maz- 
daist on the Iranian throne. Of all these valiant heroes the most famous is Karasaspa 
(Garshasp in New Persian poetry) who freed Iran from numerous demons and even 
fought with the dragon, as is related in the Homyasht of the Yasna: 


He was a young man famous for his strength, had curly hair and swung his club, he 
smote the horny dragon, the horse-swallowing and men-swallowing, full of poison, 
yellow of colour, over whom yellow poison flowed as high as a spear. On his back 
Karasdspa cooked his meal in an iron cauldron at the time of noon. And the monster 
felt warm and began to sweat. Then he rushed from under the iron cauldron and upset 
the boiling water. Affrighted rushed headlong the valiant Karasdspa. 

(Yasht 1X, 10 et seq.; after Wolff) 


After his brother, the legislator Urvakhshaya, had been assassinated, Karssäspa killed 
his murderer according to the ancient law of blood-revenge and tied his body to a 
carriage to be dragged to his home, as is related in the fifteenth Yasht (28). This de- 
scription reminds one of the similar scene in the Iliad, where Achilles avenged himself 
in the same way on the dead Hector for the death of Patroclos. It may be that this is 
an ancient Indo-European custom. ` = 

The remaining Yashts are of more recent date and, as regards their contents, on the 
whole less important. In the Yasna there are two very old Yashts, one in praise of 
Haoma and the other of Sraosha, the angel who guards in their sleep those who labour 
and fulfil the will of God. 


4. ‘VIDEVDÄT 


The Videvdät, ‘the Law against Evil Spirits’, draws the attention not only of linguists 
and students of religion, but also of theologians, folklorists, and jurists. In a very long 
section, which begins with extremely ancient sagas concerning the creation of the 
Iranian countries and the reign of the mythical king Yima Khshaéta (Jamshed), we 
find an exposition of the precepts of religious law, namely the laws laid down by the 
priests to regulate the relations between the two worlds, the material and the super- 
natural, as well as between man and man. These rules were based on diverse beliefs, 
customs and superstitions of the ancient religion of Iran. Attention is drawn to purity 
and of the care to be bestowed on fire and other elements specially subject to pollution 
by contact with the dead body, a description is given of the purification ceremony of 
those who are obliged to handle corpses; verses of the Gäthäs are quoted which are 
effective against Evil Spirits; instructions are given as to the care of different breeds 
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of dogs and other domestic animals: various transgressions against the social order, 
violation of contracts etc. are discussed. 

In the nineteenth chapter a legend of Zarathushtra is related of how he was tempted 
by the evil spirit Angra Mainyav to abandon the true faith and follow him. In return 
Zarathushtra was promised fame and wealth. But the Prophet repelled him and his 
demons by the words of prayer. The Videvdät contains many cultural and historical 
details and gives a deep insight into the life of the Mazdaistic religious community, 
its morality, its creed and its often very curious superstitions. Particularly interesting 
is the account given of the demons, swarms of them being present in Nature around 
the Iranian, the main feature in whose character must be an unflinching caution in his 
struggle against the forces of Evil. From this follows the emphasis on everything that 
tends to make man wary and on the alert: on obedience to virtuous beings, on the 
usefulness of domestic animals, notably the dog which defends (man) against brigands, 
and the cock which chases away darkness and arouses men to prayer and work, and 
on the good elements, particularly Fire, which banishes demons. 

The saga in the second chapter of the Vidévdat is an unexcelled sample of an ancient 
saga in which we find a reflection of the fear of the “Untergang des Zeitalters’ (The 
Fall of the Era), also typical of the nordic hymns in the Edda, together with the hope 
of salvation and transition to the paradisiacal age to come: 


Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: “O Ahura Mazda, most beneficent Spirit, 
Maker of the visible world, the most dignified in the order! Who was the first mortal 
before myself, Zarathushtra, with whom thou, Ahura Mazda, didst converse, whom 
thou didst teach the law of Ahura, the law of Zarathushtra?” Ahura Mazda answered: 
“The fair Yima, the great shepherd, O holy Zarathushtra. He was the first mortal 
before thee, Zarathushtra, with whom I, Ahura Mazda, conversed, whom I taught the 
law of Ahura, the law of Zarathushtra. O Zarathushtra, I, Ahura Mazda, told him: 
‘Well, fair Yima, son of Vivahvant, be thou the preacher and the bearer of my law.’ 
And the fair Yima, O Zarathushtra, replied to me, saying: ‘I was not born, I was not 
taught to be the preacher and the bearer of thy law.’ Then I, Ahura Mazda, said thus 
to him, O Zarathushtra: ‘Since thou wantest not to be the preacher and the bearer of 
my law, make my worlds thrive, make my worlds increase, undertake to nourish, to 
rule, and to watch over my world.’ And the fair Yima replied to me, O Zarathushtra, 
saying: ‘Yes, I will make thy worlds increase, I will nourish and rule and watch over 
thy world. There shall be, while I am king, neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither 
disease nor death.’ Then I, Ahura Mazda, brought two implements to him: a golden 
arrow and a whip adorned with gold. Behold, here Yima bears the royal sway. Thus 
under the sway of Yima, three hundred winters passed away, and the earth was filled 
with small animals and big animals, with men and dogs and birds and with red blazing 
fires, and there was no more room for small animals and big animals and men. Then I 
warned the fair Yima, saying: ‘O fair Yima, son of Vivahvant, the earth has become 
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Jull of small animals and big animals, of men and dogs and birds and of red blazing 
fires, and there is no more room for small animals, big animals and men.’ Then Yima 
stepped forward, towards the luminous space, southwards, to meet the sun, and he rent 
the earth with the golden arrow and lashed it with the whip, speaking thus: 'O Sponta 
Armaiti, kindly open asunder and stretch thyself afar, to bear small animals and big 
animals and men? And Yima made the earth grow larger by one-third than it was 
before, and there came small animals and big animals and men, at his will and wish, 
as many as he wished. Thus, under the sway of Yima, six hundred winters passed away, 
and the earth was filled with small animals and big animals, with men and dogs and 
birds and with red blazing fires ...” (Videvdát 11, 1-12; after Wolff) 


And the saga goes on to tell how Yima with his divine weapons tore the earth asunder 
and passed his hand over it, thus enlarging it by two-thirds. But the number of crea- 
tures likewise increased and the earth again became too small for them. At Ahura’s 
command Yima made the earth still larger, this time by three-thirds. The ancient 
character and origin of this story is proved by the three-fold repetition of the action 
and by the fairy-tale-like tone, as well as by its simplicity - so characteristic of the 
myth. Plot and dramatis personae appear only in outline; space and time are accorded 
the same function as in a fairy-tale. It may be that we are dealing here with a reflection 
of ancient Iranian history, a memory of the time when the Aryans were seeking new 
dwelling-places. 

The second part of Chapter 11 describes how Yima was granted a revelation on the 
occasion of a gathering of gods and heroes in his native land Airyanom vaéjah: 


the evil mankind of this world will suffer from winters and masses of snow will fall and 
only one-third of the animal world will be saved. Before this winter the earth used to 
. have pastures with much grass; now when the snow melts, waters will flood the earth 
which will appear inaccessible for the world in those places where now a ram's foot- 
prints can be seen. (Vd. 11; 22-24; after Wolff) 


Ahura commands Yima to build a subterranean asylum for the descendants of small 
and large beasts and men and dogs and birds and of red flaming fire, also of plants 
and victuals, where the creatures would survive this catastrophe as in a paradise. Yima 
appears here as the redeemer of creation, who will save all creatures in his subterranean 
fortress Var. It is interesting that the Soviet archaeologist S. P. Tolstov discovered the 
remains of a settlement in Central Asia to which the description of Vara in the Avesta 
can well be applied. 

Cleanliness and physical health were of immeasurable value to the ancient Iranians. 
The Vidévdat establishes the fees to be paid for purification and medical treatment 
(Ix, 37 et seq.). The scale of charges demonstrates the different grades in the social 
ladder and the economic importance of the population of the various districts of Iran. 
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The priest paid with his blessing, the power of which was believed to be as great as the 
most effective remedy, the king paid with a camel, the provincial governor with a 
stallion, the village mayor with a bull, the farmer with a cow in calf. The charge made 
for a housewife was a heifer, for a servant a milch cow, for a child a lamb. The trans- 
actions were clinched by word of honour, by a handshake or by mortgage. Violation 
of law and justice was punished by flogging, although later it was possible for the 
culprit to get himself free by paying a ransom. The Videvdät contains detailed instruc- 
tions regarding purification, notably in connection with uncleanliness arising from 
funeral obsequies. The nineteenth frakart, chapter”, gives the legend of the temptation 
of the Prophet by the Evil Spirit: 


From the north, from the north rushed forth Angra Mainyav, the Daéva of the Daevas, 
who brings all sorts of death. And thus spoke the crafty evil-doer Angra Mainyav, 
bringing all sorts of death: “Druj, rush down upon him, destroy the holy Zarathushtra!” 
The Druj came rushing along. Zarathushtra chanted aloud the Ahuna Vairya ... he 
offered up prayers to the good waters of the good Dditya and professed the doctrine 
of the worshippers of Mazda. The Druj dismayed, rushed away. ... And the Druj ... said 
to Angra Mainyav: “O Angra Mainyav! I see no way to kill him, Spitama Zarathush- 
tra, so great is the glory of the holy Zarathushtra.” Zarathushtra saw from within his 
soul: “The evil-doing Daévas ... take counsel together for my death.” Up started 
Zarathushtra, forward went Zarathushtra, ... swinging stones in his hand, stones as 
big as a house, ... “At what on this wide, round earth, whose ends lie afar, at what dost 
thou swing those stones?" Thus Zarathushtra answered Angra Mainyav: “O evil-doer, 
Angra Mainyav, I will smite the creation of the Daéva. I will smite the Nasu, a crea- 
ture of the Daéva. I will smite the Pairika Khnathaiti, till the fiend-smiter Saoshyant 
comes up to life out of the lake Kasava, from the east, from the east.” Again to him 
said Angra Mainyav: “Do not destroy my creatures, O holy Zarathushtra! Thou art 
the son of Pourushdspa. ... Renounce the good doctrine of the worshippers of Mazda, 
and thou shalt gain such a boon as the king Vadhagan gained.” Thus in answer to him 
said Spitama Zarathushtra: “No, never will I renounce the good doctrine of the wor- 
shippers of Mazda, in order that the body, the life, the power and the senses should not 
separate,” (Vidévdat xıx, 1—7; after Wolff) 


The twenty-second frakart narrates how Angra Mainyav afflicted Ahura Mazda with 
99,999 diseases. Ahura begs the spirit Aryaman and the Holy Word to heal him. 
5. MINOR TEXTS 


The Videvdät also contains additions of later date. Besides these texts there is to be 
found in the Avesta a collection of prayers, and similar formulae, the so-called Khvar- 
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tak Apasták (Khorda Avesta, “Small Avesta’). There are also a considerable number 
of fragments scattered in Middle Persian books, as well as this there are also several 
texts all of a religious nature, written in the Avestan language but nevertheless not 
incorporated in the Avesta, such as the Nirangistän, Argamadaécha, Hädökht-nask, 
etc. 


6. TRADITIONS REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF THE AVESTA 


As to the origin and history of the Avesta, only a few short accounts have been pre- 
served in the Iranian Parsee tradition. The teaching of the Prophet is said to have been 
written down by his son-in-law, pupil and follower Jamäspa. Two official copies were 
lost immediately after the invasion of Alexander the Great. These had been copied 
from the archetype, which was written with gold ink on ox-hide parchment and was 
kept in the royal treasure-chambers. It is said that subsequently the Parthian king 
Valgash and the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshér I Papakan (224-241) 
had the scattered fragments of the text collected; tradition mentions the wise Magian 
Tansar, an expert on the Avesta, in connection with the first Sasanian edition. But it 
was only under Shahpuhr II (309-379) that the collection, arranged by the theologian 
Aturpat, son of Mahraspand (c. 340) was given ecclesiastical recognition. It is not yet 
certain to what extent these traditions may be regarded as authenticated historical 
truth. The account given by Aturpat, son of Mahraspand, may nevertheless have some 
truth in it, for in the 4th century the Zoroastrian church had to fight against consider- 
able competition from Manichaeism and from Christianity. These churches possessed 
extensive canons of their already well-ordered scriptures. Perhaps these traditions 
serve to explain why the Avesta was for so long not committed to writing. The life of 
Aturpat was later embellished by a religious legend: in order to prove the authenticity 
of his collection of Avestan texts, Aturpat subjected himself to a divine judgement 
during which molten metal was allowed to trickle over his bare chest, and he with- 
stood this ordeal. According to a saga, this was the same means of proving the divine 
mission as that to which Zarathushtra had once submitted himself in Heaven before 
the throne of God. The establishment of Manichaean missions and the fact that 
shortly after its inception Manichaeism was able to boast of a rich theological litera- 
ture, gave rise to the systematization of the Mazdaistic canon during the Sasanian 
period. Mani himself is said to have written seven books (all in Aramaic, with the ex- 
ception of one in Persian). He appears to have accused the Persian priesthood of 
having brought disorder into the Holy Scriptures. Several theological schools (Zur- 
vanites and Gayomardites) and sectarian movements also induced official theologians 
to work on the Avestan canon. According to tradition the canon contained in the 
Sasanian period twenty-one nasks (‘sections’) of which only a small part has been 
preserved. The oldest Avestan manuscripts in existence today date only from the 13th 
and 14th centuries, most of the others being of far more recent origin. 
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7. BEGINNINGS OF IRANIAN PHILOLOGY. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AVESTA 


As early as the 17th century a number of Avestan manuscripts found their way to 
Europe. The French scholar Abraham Hyacinthe Anquetil Duperron was the first to 
attempt a translation of the Avestan texts (1771) after a sojourn in the Indian Parsee 
colonies (1758-1761), where he had become acquainted with the Zoroastrian religion 
from native priests. Sceptical scholars of the 18th century, however, declared his trans- 
lation to be a forgery, maintaining that it was another specimen of the predilection 
for the moral teachings of oriental sages current in this period of Enlightenment. After 
a long and learned dispute the authenticity of Anquetil's Avesta was established in 
1826, after the Dane R.K. Rask had brought other manuscripts of the original from 
India and explained the nature of the newly-discovered literature. He thus laid the 
foundation for the study of Iranian philology, the further development of which has 
largely been due to his compatriot Niels L. Westergaard, who was the first to publish 
the Avesta, the Frenchman E. Burnout, who attempted to explain the Yasna with the 
aid of the Sanskrit translation, and of the German scholars Martin Haug and Frie- 
drich Spiegel. Research on the Avesta then continued hand in hand with the study of 
Middle Persian, which had been initiated in 1793 by the French orientalist A. Silvestre 
de Sacy, who deciphered inscriptions and legends on coins, and with Indo-European 
comparative philology. It was the modern grammatical school of German linguists 
that first brought complete elucidation of the Avestan text and set both the grammar 
and the vocabulary on a firm and steady foundation for posterity. It is fitting here to 
commemorate the greatest investigator of our subject, Christian Bartholomae (1855- 
1925), who, on account of his critical faculty and all-round knowledge of the problem, 
may be described as the founder of modern Iranian studies. 

From the standpoint of theology, cultural history and linguistics, the Avesta forms 
a highly interesting and, for the study of philology and history of Iran, an unusually 
important text. It contains ideas and conceptions from different epochs in the develop- 
ment of Mazdaism, and its languages reflect various periods in the history of Iranian. 
It may be only due to an unpropitious stroke of fate that the preserved portions of the 
Avesta cannot compete with the scriptures of Judaism and Christianity on the grounds 
of their ethical content and profundity of thought. For not even single parts of the 
extant portions can be considered to be on a level with single parts of the Bible, such 
as the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms or the Gospels. The chief significance of 
the Avesta lies in the fact that for the first time in history it gave form to dualism, the 
harsh antithesis of two entities which reveal themselves in the universe and which, 
owing to the relationship between them, determine the nature and way of the world 
and its origins and history. But it was just this character that made it impossible for 
dualism to assume a leading position in the subsequent religious development of 
humanity, for this was reserved for monotheistic religions. 
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Il. THE CULTURE OF THE ANCIENT MEDES 
AND PERSIANS 


A. THE MEDES AND PERSIANS 


The real history of Iran commences with the mention of the wars between the Akkadi- 
an Semites and the Aryan inhabitants of western Iran in the 9th century B.C. and with 
the founding of the Median kingdom - the capital of which was Hagmatana (Greek 
Ecbatana, known today as Hamadan, the name denoted originally “place of meeting’ 
- at the close of the 8th and the beginning of the 7th century B.C. It is mainly due to 
the work of two scholars, the German Ferdinand Justi (1837-1907) and the Czech 
Justin Vaclav Prášek (1853-1924), that the history of the earliest Aryan powers in 
Iran, the Medes, and their even more renowned successors the Persians, is now not 
only clear to us in outline but with a wealth of detail as well. After the catastrophic 
invasions by the savage brethren of the Medes, the Scythians, the Medes, in conjunc- 
tion with the Babylonians, succeeded in destroying the kingdom of their Assyrian 
oppressors and in establishing the first Iranian empire. With the exception of a few 
proper names of rulers, generals and cities and about three appellatives (tigris, ‘arrow’, 
spaka, ‘dog’, tetaros, tatyras, ‘pheasant’, cf. the New Persian fadarv, Czech tetřev, 
‘woodcock’), the language of the Medes is unfortunately unknown to us since no 
Median records have been preserved. In the 6th century the Persian kingdom, which 
originated in a part of the present-day Fars and had annexed part of Elam, began to 
grow in importance. In Akkadian texts it was called Anzän. The standard of culture 
in both kingdoms, until the year 550 B.C. under the hegemony of Media, was at first 
not very high. But there too the social organisation was on the whole the same as that 
to the east of the Iranian mountain country. As well as the corps of religious function- 
aries (Magians) there was the ruling military aristocracy, among which there were 
seven families who greatly influenced the politics of the new dynasty in Persia. Eco- 
nomically the most important class in the community was the peasantry who cultivated 
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the land, and the nomad herdsmen who bred the cattle. The heads of the state in 
western Iran were the kings (Khshdyathiya) who sought to come to an understanding 
with the powerful nobles but on every possible occasion furthered their own ends. A 
culture gradually developed thanks to the infiltration of Semitic, Elamitic and Urartian 
elements. In both kingdoms there was a large population of slaves, whose position 
. within the framework of the original patriarchal system was fairly tolerable. But only 
Greek texts make any mention of these slaves; there are no Iranian records in exist- 
ence concerning this class, 


B. THE ACHAEMENIDS. CHARACTER OF THEIR GOVERNMENT 
AND LANGUAGES OF THEIR REALM 


About the middle of the 6th century B.C., Kürush, better known as Cyrus (the Greek 
version of his name), a ruler descended from the Persian family of Hakhamanish 
(Achaemenes), conquered the last of the Padshahs of Media, his overlord Astyages, 
and founded an empire in Western Asia, the great Persian realm. His military actions 
put an end to the independence of Babylon, Lydia, and other states; his son Cambyses 
conquered Egypt and penetrated as far as Ethiopia. This new state was, however, 
threatened by collapse as a result of the stormy rebellions roused by the usurper Gau- 
mata during Cambyses’ stay in Egypt. But the unity of the empire was restored and 
maintained by Prince Darayavahush (Darius), a member of a collateral line of the 
ruling dynasty and a capable and courageous organiser. The restoration of the king- 
dom forms the subject of his most famous record, the inscription at Bahistan (Bisutün). 
Persian inscriptional literature was flourishing at the time and this work was the finest 
and most important product of Iranian epigraphy. The Persians adopted the Akkadian 
pattern for their cuneiform inscriptions, but their alphabet differs from the latter in 
that it is syllabic and phonetic. No books dating from the Achaemenid period are in 
existence today. The language of the Old Persian dynasty has only survived in inscrip- 
tions. Compared with Old Indian and the language of the Zoroastrian Gäthäs it is 
characterised by a poverty of forms; but it must be remembered that the contents of 
the inscriptions consist largely in stereotyped ceremonious expressions and that the 
number of inscriptions is small. The spirit of the inscriptions is significant. The king’s 
‘declaration of power’ is a monumental manifesto of oriental despotism. The king 
reigns by the grace of Ahura Mazda; he is the supreme and only rightful king on 
earth; opposition to him or denial of his right is a ‘lie’ (drauga). According to old 
Iranian morals, the ‘lie’ is the greatest sin of all. With the help of God Darius fights 
his enemies and severely punishes usurpers. To him the noble generals are slaves 
(bandakd) and their primary duty is loyalty. As Ahura Mazda stands to his retinue in 
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heaven, such also is the relationship on earth between “the King of Kings, the great 
King, King of the countries from Ethiopia to India” and his courtiers, vassals, and 
subjects. In the Achaemenid kingdom the form of government was wholly determined 
in accordance with the relationship between the king and his subjects, i.e. in propor- 
tion to their strength. It became weaker as the people became aware of the king's 
weakness, and increased in strength when the king was a firm and powerful despot. 

In addition to the Old Persian language of the court, other languages too were used 
in the Achaemenid kingdom for official purposes. Thus Akkadian and Elamite were 
also used in the royal inscriptions of which there are versions in these two languages 
as well as in Old Persian. Egyptian, Greek, Aramaic and the language of the Scythian 
subjects, whom the Persians called Sakas, and other dialects were also officially recog- 
nised. In its dealings with the Jews the royal chancellery employed Aramaic, as is testi- 
fied by several biblical references. The Jews certainly spoke Aramaic as early as the 5th 
century and particularly in those countries bordering on Palestine. A fragment of a 
translation of the Bahistan inscription into Aramaic has been found among some 
Jewish documents in Elephantine in southern Egypt. We may certainly assume that 
Aramaic clerks were to be found at the royal chancellery at the time of the Achaeme- 
nids. The Aramaic language was already spreading throughout western Asia during 
the Achaemenid period and became the common language of the chancellery (“Official 
Aramaic’, cf. W. B. Henning, *Mitteliranisch', in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1, 4, 1, 
p- 21 et seq.). Just as they tolerated the languages of the subjugated peoples, the Persi- 
ans also showed consideration in regard to their religions. We have no accounts of 
religious persecutions in the Achaemenid period and the excesses of Cambyses in 
Egypt can more probably be attributed to his despotic character. Later on the Achae- 
menid kingdom gradually declined owing to the lack of capable rulers, to numerous 
intrigues at the royal court and to the mingling of heterogeneous elements, as well as 
to the vast expansion of the kingdom, the comparative freedom of the leaders and of 
the satrapies, and, not in the last place, to the economic disharmony of some of its 
districts. 


C. THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE ACHAEMENIDS 


The most ancient text known up to now in the series of Achaemenid inscriptions is 
that of King Ariyáramna, the great-grandfather of Darius 1 (about the year 600 B.C.). 
His successor Arshäma also caused some inscriptions to be composed, but of those 
only a single one has been preserved. But the two inscriptions are probably not genu- 
ine. From the period of Cyrus the Great we possess only a few short inscriptions from 
Murghab, and some investigators even doubt their authenticity. The most valuable 
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and longest inscriptions date back to the reign of Darius I. They consist partly of 
accounts of his accession to the throne and assumption of power, partly of descriptions 
of his building projects - edifices, statues, cornices, pillars, reliefs, halls, vaults and 
rocks, all testified to in his own autobiography. Besides the huge inscription in the rock 
at Bahistan, of particular interest to us is the foundation charter of the Susa palace, 
which gives a description of its erection. It contains a complete list of the building 
materials used, while mention is made of craftsmen from various countries. The cul- 
tural importance of the contents of this charter make it a particularly interesting and 
fascinating monument. 

Several inscriptions have also been left by Khshayarsha (Xerxes). Of special his- 
torical interest is the Charter of Persepolis, which informs us that of all his sons Darius 
chose Xerxes (according to Herodotus he was not the eldest) as his successor, and 
further the so-called Daiva inscription, which justifies the conclusion that at any rate 
at the time of Xerxes a religion strongly influenced by Mazdaism existed at the 
Achaemenid court. After that time linguistic errors appear in the inscriptions which, 
according to Herzfeld, shows that the language had developed and that that of the 
monuments had gradually become unfamiliar to the composers of the later inscrip- 
tions. The most recent inscriptions date back to Artakhshathra 11 (Artaxerxes Mne- - 
mon) and Artakhshathra 111 (up to 338 B.C.) and are written in an already extinct Old 
Persian. The language evolved rapidly from a synthetic mode of expression to an 
analytic. The old cases and verbal forms disappeared and their functions were taken 
over by syntactical constructions. Iranian had in fact become a different kind of lan- 
guage. The engravers of the last inscriptions of King Artaxerxes 111 already thought 
and spoke in Middle Persian. Their knowledge of the phraseology of Old Persian was 
no longer based on a living colloquial language but was founded on knowledge ac- 
quired from the standard expressions found in the earlier cuneiform inscriptions. A 
typical example is an inscription on a silver dish belonging to King Artaxerxes I, 
dating from a hundred years earlier, which, though it enables us to guess at the mean- 
ing, is impossible to translate since it is entirely ungrammatical. This definitely proves 
that in the year 400 B.C. the Old Persian of the Achaemenid inscriptions was already 
a dead language. The old case-endings were replaced by prepositional constructions; 
verbal forms (optative, perfect, imperfect, pluperfect, aorist, future, etc.) disappeared 
with amazing rapidity. While as regards structure the language of the Gäthäs, Young 
Avestan and Old Persian remind one of Sanskrit, Middle Persian already has a method 
of expression very similar to New Persian. Here investigation reveals a maze of prob- 
lems most difficult of solution. It is not always possible to say where the inherent 
tendencies that affect the evolution of a language lead to and what can be attributed 
to other, also non-Indo-European languages and where both factors meet and supple- 
ment each other. One can only say that the causes were manifold and varied. It is 
probable that the natural development, the economic and cultural exchanges between 
separate satrapies and the mingling of the races and dialects in Iran gradually built 
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up a new system of linguistic expression and thus formed a lingua franca which by its 
simplicity appealed to the Iranians as well as to speakers of other languages. Another 
important question is that of the pre-Aryan substratum and its influence, but unfortu- 
nately we are still only at the initial stages of investigation into this matter. _ 

The style of the Achaemenid inscriptions is arid and stereotyped. The king begins 
by mentioning himself with all his titles, next his ancestors, and goes on by giving a 
concise announcement of the purpose for which the inscription has been composed. 
The conclusion contains a prayer to the deity for protection. For example, in the 
inscription of Artaxerxes II at Hamadán, we read: 


Saith Artaxerxes, the Great King, King of Kings, King of Countries, King in this 
earth, son of Darius the King, of Darius (who was) son of Artaxerxes the King, of 
Artaxerxes (who was) son of Xerxes the King, of Xerxes (who was) son of Darius 
the King, of Darius (who was) son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian: I built this palace 
by the favour of Ahura Mazda, Andhitd and Mithra. May Ahura Mazda, Anähitä and 
and Mithra protect me from all evil, and that which I have built may they not shatter 
nor harm. (Kent, Old Persian”, p. 154 et seq.) 


This is probably the meaning of the inscription, which abounds in errors. In other 
inscriptions the king commences with his confession of faith (e.g. Xerxes in the Alvand 
inscription): 


A great god is Ahura Mazda, who created this earth, who created yonder sky, who 
created man, who created happiness for man, who made Xerxes king, one king of many, 
one lord of many. (Kent, Old Persian?, p. 152) 


Valuable historical information is given in a dry and rather pompous style but with 
a distinct attempt at accuracy and detail in the Bahistan inscription of King Dariusl. 
Let us hear the tale of Cambyses and Gaumáta in a literal translation: 


Saith Darius the King: This is what was done by me after that I became king. A son of 
Cyrus, Cambyses by name, of our family — he was king here. Of that Cambyses there 
was a brother, Smerdis by name, having the same mother and the same father as Cam- 
byses. Afterwards, Cambyses slew that Smerdis. When Cambyses slew Smerdis, it did 
not become known to the people that Smerdis had been slain. Afterwards, Cambyses 
went to Egypt. When Cambyses had gone off to Egypt, after that the people became 
evil. After that the Lie waxed great in the country, both in Persia and in Media and in 
the other provinces. Saith Darius the King: Afterwards, there was one man, a Magian, 
Gaumata by name; he rose up from Paishiyduvádà. A mountain by name Arakadri - 
from there 14 days of the month Viyakhna were past when he rose up. He lied to the 
people: I am Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, brother of Cambyses. After that, all the people 
became rebellious from Cambyses, went over to him, both Persia and Media and the 
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other provinces. He seized the kingdom, of the month Garmapada nine days were past, 
then he seized the kingdom. After that, Cambyses died by his own hand. 
(Kent, Old Persian?, p. 119 et seq.) 


To the same Darius who had defeated the Magian the whole kingdom brings building 
materials for the erection of a splendid residence in Susa. All the districts contribute 
the best that they possess: earth, gravel, clay tiles, cedar-wood, teak-wood (?), lapis- 
lazuli, cinnabar, grey-stone, stone pillars, precious stones, gold, silver, lead and ivory. 
And craftsmen of every nation work on the building to put on record the power and 
the fame of the kingdom whose capital is being unearthed from the ruins today with 
so much trouble. The king is not blind to the achievements of his artists and craftsmen, 
on the contrary, he proclaims and glorifies in his charter the artistic powers of his 
subjects and thence of their native lands. This is the sole evidence so far of the right- 
eous attitude of the Persian rulers towards other peoples. In other inscriptions too we 
find expressions for stones, wood-carving, halls, and pillars. 


D. TRACES OF THE LOST LITERATURE 


No other records of Old Persian have been preserved. It is known with certainty that 
the ancient Persians possessed national songs, namely heroic sagas, myths and similar 
works. It may be that some elements of them appear in an altered form in works of the 
poets who later elaborated the Old Iranian Kings” Saga, and also in those of several 
Greek writers (Xenophon, Herodotus, Ctesias, etc.). The most valuable of all is the 
story of Zariadres, written by Chares of Mytilene and handed down to us by Athenaios. 
That court chronicles existed in ancient Persia is proved by the Book of Esther in the 
Old Testament; King Ahasuerus (Xerxes?) had the history book Séfer Hazzikhronot 
read aloud to him when he was unable to sleep. The Bible interprets the name with the 
added gloss dibré hayyamim, ‘Chronicle’. The first term is a striking reminder of the 
Greek names of this kind in the Sasanian period, basilika apomnemoneumata, “Royal 
Memoirs', in the works of Agathias. Perhaps the old title of the royal annals was still 
preserved at the time of the Sasanians. 


E. OLD PERSIAN LEARNING IN EUROPE 


The Persian cuneiform inscriptions were seen in the 17th century for the first time by 
Pietro della Valle, who brought back news of his discovery to Europe. Attempts to 
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decipher the inscriptions proved to be in vain. Carsten Niebuhr (second half 18th 
century) was the first to produce carefully written copies, from these the German 
F. Grotefend deciphered a few words and established the value of some of the charac- 
ters. Then the English investigator H. C. Rawlinson succeeded in finally deciphering 
the inscriptions. Next to the Champollion deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the work of Grotefend and his successors is the greatest triumph of European oriental 
scholarship in the 19th century. This success also led to the possibility of reading 
Babylonic and Elamite texts and thereby to the foundation of Assyriology. Thanks to 
the excavations carried out by numerous scientific expeditions to Iran - in the first 
place those of J. de Morgan and E. Herzfeld — more than twenty further inscriptions 
have been discovered in the present century. 
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III. THE MIDDLE PERSIAN ERA 


A. THE ARSACIDS 


I. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, THE SELEUCIDS, THE PARTHIANS 


In consequence of the victory of Alexander the Great (330-323 B.C.) vast changes 
were wrought in Iran. Many centuries later Persian tradition still refers to the fall of 
the Achaemenid kingdom as the greatest catastrophe that ever befell Iran. Alexander 
abolished the privileged position of the Iranian elements and endeavoured to form a 
new nobility by amalgamating the ranks of his officers with the Iranian feudal aristoc- 
racy who had finally joined forces with him. But after his sudden death (323 B.C.) 
Iran fell to his capable and energetic general Seleukos and became part of a new 
Asiatic empire having Syria as its centre. The Greek element penetrated unhindered 
into the most easterly provinces of this new kingdom, Greek towns arose in the regions 
between the Tigris and the Indus, Hellenic colonisation spread as far as the Yaxartes. 
Greek became the language of the ruling classes, the army, the townsmen, the mer- 
chants, as well as being employed in treaties, inscriptions and legends on coins. Parsee 
writers assure us that the Zoroastrian religion was on the decline, that disbelief was 
rampant and the number of sects on the increase. Iran was ostensibly broken up into 
240 lesser princedoms. Arab writers call these lesser kings muliiku?f-tav@'if, “kings of 
the tribes”. Nothing remains of the language of the Achaemenid dynasty. But a danger- 
ous rival to Greek arose in the form of the Semitic language Aramaic, which in earlier 
times had been the colloquial tongue in use throughout western Asia. The gifted, 
vigorous, intelligent and enterprising Semitic element achieved great influence owing 
to the new conditions, particularly in the economic world because in relation to trade, 
manual labour and agriculture, it possessed the wealthiest districts, namely Syria and 
Babylonia. And yet the successors of Seleukos were unable to maintain the kingdom 
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in its original dimensions. About the year 250 B.C. two kingdoms arose in eastern 
Iran, that of the Greek military aristocrats with Baktria as its centre, and the kingdom 
of the native population in Parthia that was founded by the Arsacid tribe. At first the 
situation of the new Parthian state, lying as it did between the Seleucids and the 
Baktrian Greeks, was difficult, but eventually international relations took a turn in its 
favour. The dissolution of the Baktrian kingdom and its final disappearance, due to 
the migration of the peoples of Central Asia, liberated Parthia towards the east: in the 
west the Romans contributed to its relief by paralyzing the Seleucid kingdom by their 
victories and finally conquering it (64 B.C.). Parthia defended itself against the attacks 
of the Central Asian peoples and was a serious antagonist of the Roman Empire right 
up to its end in 224-227 A.D. 


2. THE LITERATURE OF THE PARTHIAN ERA 


We have but little information about the literature of Iran in the time of the Arsacids, 
There was no lack of heroic poetry, but unfortunately nothing authentic has been 
preserved. Nevertheless, it had an influence on Armenian epic poetry, a fragment of 
which is preserved in a part of the hymn to Vahagn, an ancient Armenian heathen 
idol (=Iran. Vrthraghna). Middle Persian, especially in the Arsacid period, affected 
Armenian, for we find about 1500 loan words from the Iranian of the time. Just as 
nothing has been preserved of the belles-lettres, there is also a complete absence of 
records of didactic prose. During the early period of the Parthian kingdom, the leading 
class, a group of noble families, possibly of Scythian origin, was entirely occupied with 
the formation and organisation of the state. The influence of Greek culture was very 
strong. The kings specially favoured Greek literature. In his biography of Crassus, 
Plutarch relates an episode from life at the Arsacid court in which a curious contrast 
is evident between the spirit of barbarism on the one hand and a noticeable appreci- 
ation of Greek culture on the other, though the latter was only conveyed through a 
tragedy of violent passions and by a depraved group of Greek actors. It so happened 
that at the time of Crassus’ defeat King Orodes was staying at the Armenian court, 
and the Greek actors were just then giving a performance of Euripides’ Bacchae. When 
the arrival of messengers was announced, bringing with them the head of Crassus as 
a trophy from the battlefield of Carrhae, the actor Jason held up the head of the Roman 
to the public and amid the cheers of the whole assembly recited the verses of the 
Maenads, who were intoxicated with fury and lust by tearing to pieces the body of the 
slanderer Pentheus. According to Plutarch, Orodes’ host, the Armenian Arsacid 
Artavazd, himself wrote Greek tragedies. But this period of downfall, invasions and 
wars was by no means favorable for the creation of literary works. The kings and the 
. nobility spent their time in hunting, games and contests, affairs of law and adminis- 
tration; the majority of their officials were secretaries of Aramaic origin and were 
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entirely responsible for the formation and normalisation of the documentary style. 
Hardly anything is known about the priesthood. During the second half of the Arsacid 
period certain attempts are said to have been made to edit the fragments of the sacred 
Mazdaistic writings, but nothing has been preserved of the Mazdaistic religious liter- 
ature of the Arsacid period. Of official royal inscriptions only a few Greek ones re- 
main. That there was a national religious renaissance after about the year 50 A.D. 
may perhaps be proved by the gradual corruption of the Greek legends on the coinage 
and the traditional report about King Valgash (Vologeses), who is said to have ordered 
scattered fragments of the Avesta to be collected. Unfortunately these reports are very 
lacunary, no chronology is given and, still worse, the successors of the Arsacids, the 
Sasanians, suppressed intentionally and tendentiously everything about the Parthians 
that might have put them in a favourable light and even tried to make them contempt- 
ible, It is quite possible that much of what is nowadays ascribed to the Sasanians had 
already been introduced by the Parthian Arsacids. 


3. THE EARLIEST RECORDS OF MIDDLE IRANIAN LITERATURE 


These appear as early as the 5th century B.C. They consist of words derived from the 
Persian and transferred into Aramaic found in the Jewish manuscripts on papyrus in 
Elephantine and Iranian proper names, as well as some appellatives occurring in the 
texts of Aramaic inscriptions, papyri and later books of the Bible and in the works of 
Greek authors, albeit often in a modified form. As a result of the predominance of the 
Aramaic element in Iran after the death of Alexander the Great, an alphabet was 
eventually formed, based on the western Semitic consonantal script, for the compo- 
sition of Middle Iranian records. The differences between the Semitic and the Middle 
Iranian, formerly Chaldaeopahlavi, nowadays known as Pahlavik script, are compara- 
tively small. The earliest documents ever written in this ‘Parthian’ script are fragments 
of deeds found on erstwhile Parthian soil and now being published by Soviet investi- 
gators. They appear to date from the 2nd century B.C. After these there follows 
another document also written in the Arsacid alphabet, namely a purchase deed 
drawn up in the year 87 B.C. or thereabouts, and discovered in 1909 in Avrómàn in 
the Kurdish Zagros mountains. The original copy of this deed, which is written on 
parchment, is in Greek; on the reverse side there is a more recent but unfortunately 
illegible translation into Middle Iranian. Of another document from Avrömän only 
the Greek text has survived, and of a third - dating from the year 300 or 400 of the 
Seleucid era, viz. 12 B.C. or 90 A.D. - only the Middle Iranian text. According to 
Rostovtzeff it may have been written in the year 53 A.D. (Henning, ‘Mitteliranisch’, 
p. 29). It is composed in a very arid style and states that Pataspak, the son of Tirin, 
has sold half of his vineyard to a certain Avil, the son of Bashnin, for 65 dirhams. Five 
witnesses are mentioned, whose names are probably all Iranian. The style of the 
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document immediately betrays a peculiar characteristic of Middle Iranian texts, name- 
ly an intermingling of Semitic words and moreover not only in legal and economic 
matters (MZBN, ‘seller’, ZBN, ‘buyer’, ShHD, *witness") but also for concrete objects 
and general expressions (K RM’, ‘vineyard’, BRY, ‘son’). But this peculiar character- 
istic of Middle Iranian orthography, namely the mixing of Iranic and Semitic expres- 
sions, occurs not only in the documents of Avroman but also on the coinage. Instead 
of the Iranic shah, ‘king’, they write the Aramaic MLK’ (malka); instead of zan, 
‘woman’, NYShH (nishsheh); instead of pit (ar), ‘father’, we find ‘BW (abi) or even 
“Bitar with the Iranic suffix -tar. Semitic words are used for the most common topics 
of everyday life and even for pronouns and prepositions. We thus find this peculiar 
manner of writing in all the Iranic-written works up to the time of the Arab dominion 
and again in Middle Persian texts that came into being during the New Persian period. 
Exceptions to this are formed by the surviving fragments of the Manichaean writings 
discovered in Central Asia. Since the inception of Iranian studies in Europe a painful 
uncertainty has prevailed as to the proper nature of the writing and the language 
written in this ‘mixture’. Earlier investigators maintained that this Middle Iranian was 
in reality a mixed language not only as regards the writing but also phonetically; that 
is, that the Semitic words were also pronounced in a Semitic manner, But this view 
was repudiated by the research work of Th. Néldeke, C. Salemann and Chr. Bartho- 
lomae, and the more recent experts E. Herzfeld and H. S. Nyberg. These scholars 
have proved convincingly that the mixture had penetrated into the writing only and 
that phonetically the language is purely Iranic, the written form having been built up 
entirely artificially by the use of Semitic elements employed exclusively as ideographs. 
For instance they wrote LHM? (lahmä), but pronounced it naghn, ndn, ‘bread’. But as 
the Semitic words are not ideograms in the sense of Sumeric or Chinese symbolic 
characters, but are written with a consonantal alphabet, H. Junker correctly coined 
them heterograms. The Iranic, phonetically written words were called eteograms. For 
example KLB’ (kalbä) is the heterogram for the Iranic eteogram sag, ‘dog’. Finally 
both ways of writing were used simultaneously in the texts. Here we are confronted 
with the difficult problem of how this very strange manner of writing came into being. 
The most natural answer, to my mind, is that the scribes (dipirdn), all-powerful in 
matters of culture, were of Aramaic origin, equally versed in Aramaic and Persian; 
and because the other classes of the population were absolutely dependent on them 
when it came to the compilation of manuscripts, they strove to fortify the monopoly 
of their position by inventing a system of writing and orthography which could not 
be adopted for general purposes without great difficulty. It is true that in course of 
time Iranian elements did penetrate into the bureaucratic and notarial sphere and 
indeed finally dominated it completely; but the manner of writing had to be preserved 
at any cost or else the royal archives as well as all the records, writings and deeds etc. 
would all have become illegible and useless. Thus for the Persians too it was subse- 
quently no longer possible to reform the manner of writing. 
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4. MIDDLE IRANIAN DIALECTS 


The collective term Pahlavi is generally used for the Middle Iranian dialects. This 
name is derived from the word Pahlav, ‘Parthian’. It would therefore only refer to the 
dialect that we rightly ascribe to the Parthians, i.e. the language of the Pahlavik ver- 
sions of the Sasanian inscriptions and to the so-called North-western dialect found 
in the Manichaean fragments from Turfan. As a rule the name Pahlavi is used for the 
language of the Mazdaistic books and for all Middle Persian works written with the 
mingling of heterograms and eteograms. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, already calls Pahlavi the 
language of the north-west, knowing as he did what the word originally meant, for 
Media proper had finally become the core of the Arsacid kingdom as against Fars in 
the south-west, the cradle of the Sasanians. As a matter of fact we can distinguish the 
following Middle Iranian languages: (1) Middle Persian, the language of the Sasanians 
and their subjects in Fars; (2) Parthian, the so-called north-western or northern dia- 
lect, these two languages form the western group; (3) three eastern languages, Sogh- 
dian, Khvarezmian and Khotanese Saka. There are numerous fragments of literary 
works preserved in these languages. The Old Ossetic can be studied only in proper 
names. The problems of the Iranian dialects spoken in the ancient reigns of the 
Kushans, the Hephthalites and in Tokharistan are not yet solved. Investigators speak 
of the remnants of Kushano-Hephthalite, Middle Baktrian and Eteo-Tokharian rec- 
ords. Present-day native experts are getting accustomed to use the name Pahlavi for 
the preliminary stage of some of the modern West-Persian dialects. To use the wore 
fahlaviyyát for poetry in dialect is out of date. 


5. INSCRIPTIONS FROM ARSACID TIMES 


Several inscriptions dating from the Arsacid period have been preserved in Iran. The 
contents of the inscriptions on the Sarpul relief are not yet known. The last Parthian 
king, Artabanus V, ordered a tombstone with an inscription to be built in Susa for 
his governor (215 A.D.). Inscriptions likewise dating from the end of the Parthian 
period have been discovered near Birjand in eastern Persia. Two important epigraphic 
monuments have been found in the temple of Zeus Megistos in Dura. The greatest 
triumph of the investigators, however, was the discovery of ostraca near the site of the 
ancient Parthian residence Nisa, not far from Ashkhabad in Turkmenistan. They were 
discovered thanks to Soviet expeditions and have for the most part been taken in hand 
by Soviet experts, too (D’yakonov, Lifshits, and Vinnikov). As for their contents, 
they are chiefly documents dealing with the supply of wine and date from the period 
between 100 and 29 B.C. It is probable that these texts found at Nisa are written in 
Parthian mingled with heterograms. The Parthian kings used Greek in their inscrip- 
tions as well. The most important Greek inscription was made by King Gotarzes 
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(about 46-50 A.D.), who celebrated his victory over his rival Mithradates. This in- 
scription can be found on a mountain at Bahistän and is accompanied by a rough 
relief showing a horseman with a spear, the rider being festooned by a winged goddess 
of Victory. As regards Parthian inscriptions discovered during the last decade, see 
Henning, ‘Mitteliranisch’, p. 41 et seq. 


6. COINS OF THE PRE-SASANIAN PERIOD 


The Parthian coins bear Greek legends; only since the reign of King Valgash I (51-79 
A.D.) do the names of Parthian kings appear in Pahlavi script on the coins beside the 
Greek inscriptions, to which fact Justi draws attention. That Aramaic predominated 
on the coinage is proved by the discovery of coins dating from the second half of the 
4th century B.C., the inscriptions on which have been deciphered by M. A. Levy. The 
legend of a coin struck in Cilicia contains the name Mazdi, indicating perhaps the 
satrap and general of the last Achaemenids and of Alexander the Great, Mazaios. 
According to the inscription he was lord of the region on the near side of the Euphrates 
and Cilicia. With the exception of his name the legend is purely Aramaic. On all the 
Parthian coins the name of the ruler is given only in Semitic (malkd, ‘king’, malkin 
malka, ‘king of kings’, malkä rabbä, ‘great king’). From the same Aramaic script that 
had been the origin of Pahlavik, there also arose in south-western Iran a script for 
Middle Persian known by the name of Pärsik. In its earliest form it is to be found even 
earlier than Pahlavik. In the first half of the 3rd century B.C. were struck the earliest 
coins of the Frataraka, the princes of Fars (who may also have held high religious 
offices). The earliest issues are the coins of Bagadata, the first Frataraka of Istakhr, 
near the old Persepolis. In the course of their development these two alphabets diverged 
more and more from one another and their different forms are finally found in the 
Sasanian inscriptions. Only the proper names in the legends on the Parthian coins are 
Iranic, all the rest is Semitic. The Middle Iranian phonetic form of the Zoroastrian 
deities appears on the coins of the kings of Kushàn (on the frontier between India, Iran 
and Central Asia). The title of these rulers, raonano rao, formerly read as shähiäno 
shah, is nowadays interpreted as coming from the Khotanese Saka language as 
ssaunánu ssau, “prince of princes’. The legends on these coins were inscribed in an only 
slightly modified Greek alphabet. 


B. THE SASANIANS 


The Arsacids were succeeded in Iran by a new dynasty, this time from Fars, namely 
the Sasanians. Their reign began between 224 and 227 A.D. and lasted until the year 
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652. The written records of the Sasanian epoch at our disposal today are all monu- 
mental in character. So far no original manuscripts of books on the Mazdaistic re- 
ligion or other documents have been found, with the exception of a few scant rem- 
nants. 


I. INSCRIPTIONS 


The most important are the inscriptions of kings and dignitaries (3rd and 4th centuries 
A.D.), at first trilingual (Greek, south-west Persian or Sasanian, north-west Iranic or 
Arsacid), later bilingual (in the two Iranic dialects), and finally only in the Sasanian 
language. The earliest inscriptions date from the founder of the dynasty, Artakhshér 
1 Papakan. In Nagsh-i Rustam, not far from Persepolis, there is a rock-carving repre- 
senting the king and the god Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd) seated high on horseback. 
Under the horse’s hooves lie the last two members of the disenthroned kana house 
of the Arsacids, Ardavan and Valgash. 

Underneath the carvings one can read the following inscriptions: “Thisi is the image 
of the worshipper of Mazda, the divine Artakhshér, the King of Kings of the Iranians, 
of divine descent, son of the divine King Papak”, and “This is the image of the god 
Ohrmazd.” The son of Artakhshér, Shäpür 1, known in history as the conqueror of 
the Romans and the patron of Mani, had inscriptions carved in the rock at Naqsh-i 
Rajab near Persepolis and near the village of Hajjiabad. Shortly before the Second 
World War inscriptions were also discovered dating from the time of this ruler which 
throw a new light on the revival of the Zoroastrian religion and the relationship be- 
tween Persia and Rome. In the Häjjiäbäd inscription the king boasts of his skill in the 
ancient Persian national sport, archery. The longest royal inscription is to be found in 
Päyküli, though only fragments of it have survived. Herzfeld has made a successful 
attempt to reconstruct this bilingual document, which originates from the reign of 
King Narseh (c. 294). Another inscription derives its name from Rostovtzeff’s sug- 
gestion of Res gestae divi Saporis, because its contents and importance remind us of 
Augustus’ inscription at Ancyra. In three languages it sings the glories of the victorious 
wars waged by King Shäpür I against the Romans (the emperors Gordian III, Philip, 
and Valerian). It mentions the foundation of the fire temples and enumerates imperial 
and court dignitaries during the reigns of the first three Sasanians. At the beginning 
we find a list of the provinces of Shäpür’s empire. Higher dignitaries also had inscrip- 
tions made. In Nagsh-i Rustam, Nagsh-i Rajab and on the walls of the temple Ka‘ba-i 
Zardusht at Persepolis were found inscriptions of Kartir, a Mazdayasnian priest of 
high rank. On his last monument especially he described his career and related that 
he had persecuted Jews, Christians, Nasoraeans, Maktiks, Brahmans, Buddhists and 
Manichaeans. We are entitled to judge that it was owing to his activities that the 
Zoroastrian doctrine became the state religion of the Sasanian Empire. It was un- 
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doubtedly he who ordered Mani to be imprisoned, thus causing his death. A long but 
not yet thoroughly investigated inscription at Sar Mashhad is rightly attributed to 
him. Of less importance are the inscriptions of the kings Shäpür II and Shäpür III in 
Tag-i Büstän, of the Sasanian Shapür Sakänshäh in Persepolis and of two officials, 
Kavar and Slik, to be found in the same place. Unfortunately the inscriptions are 
illegible here and there as they have suffered damage in the course of time. The lan- 
guage is clumsy and the style dry. They are few in number and in most cases we have 
no further information as to the circumstances under which they were made. This 
predilection for inscriptions prevailed also among persons of humbler station. Travel- 
lers often left their signatures at the places they visited, as did also the Zoroastrian 
visitors to the Kanheri caves in Salsetta near Bombay. “In the name of God! In the 
year 378 after Yazdkart, in the month of Apan, on the day of Mihr, fellow-believers 
arrived at this spot ...”, followed by their names. According to the dating still custom- 
ary among the Parsees today, they arrived there on November 24, 1009. But another 
inscription shows that even earlier, on October loth, a group of Parsees visited the 
same Buddhist temple. And others came in the year 1021. The reason for their visit 
to this cave is not known. , 

. Valuable remains of Middle Persian documents have been excavated in the course 
of the last decades at Dura on the Euphrates. This town was an important seat of 
Western Asian Hellenism and in post-Alexandrian times it was called ‘Europos’. 
These remains consist of fragments of parchment documents containing correspond- 
ence dating from early Sasanian times. They include important references to the 
building projects in that town which was situated on the frontier between the Roman 
Empire and the Sasanian state, and was more exposed than any other to the conse- 
quences of the destructive wars between the two great powers. We also gather from 
these fragments details concerning the decoration of the buildings, particularly the 
paintings. It may be that Persian painters were also responsible for the frescoes in the 
synagogues there. At any rate they immortalised themselves in Middle Persian in- 
scriptions on the walls of the synagogue. Among the ruins of Dura, ostraca have also 
been found bearing texts written partly in Pahlavik and partly in Pärsik (i.e. Sasanian 
Pahlavi). One of these refers to the delivery of wine to the officers of the Persian 
occupying forces, and another to a letter of credit of the Iranian Shapur to the Roman 
Pacuvius; the witnesses of both parties are also given. 


2. OTHER RECORDS. SEALS, GEMS, COINS, DOCUMENTS 


Of the other remains mention must certainly be made of the stone talisman discovered 
in Baghdad, the inscription on which contains a confused incantation. But our atten- 
tion is more especially drawn to the seals. The fondness at that time on the part of 
those in power for precious stones led to the manufacture of carvings and engraved 
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figures which were used as seals. There are beautiful examples of gems, cameos and 
intaglios, most of them bearing inscriptions, the materials employed being ruby, 
amethyst, lapislazuli, cornelian and sardonyx. The seals show portraits of their own- 
ers, often very expressively and artistically carried out. Some of them belonged to 
rulers or dignitaries, but most of them to Magians. The inscriptions encircling the 
pictures (though not all gems were provided with legends) contain the name of the 
owner, his official title and often a probably superstitious formula supposed to bring 
him health, success and happiness, or to solicit confidence in him. Thus such an in- 
scription often ends with the words farrakhv bad, ‘may he be happy!’ The text on the 
seal of Queen Dénak, mother of the shahs Ohrmazd III and Péróz (about the year 457) 
ends: Pat tanish apastdn, ‘have confidence in her person!’ Henning separates the last 
words in a different way, namely, tan shäpastän. His opinion is that the seal belonged 
to the queen's head-eunuch, who was allowed to use a seal with her image (‘Mittel- 
iranisch’, p. 45, note 3). And elsewhere we read afzün shnöm, “may his joy increase", 
or yom shappir, viz. rözh veh, ‘good day, happiness!’ From the Sasanian period quite 
a number of coins bearing Middle Persian legends and likenesses of the rulers have 
survived. The pictures on the coins exhibit an interesting monumental realism which 
occasionally calls forth a feeling of absurdity. For the deciphering of seal and numis- 
matic inscriptions we are indebted to the investigators A. D. Mordtmann, P. Horn, 
G. Steindorff, and B. Dorn, who have published reproductions of the coins preserved 
in the collection of General J. de Bartholomaei at St. Petersburg. The governors of the 
provinces also caused coins to be struck. . 

The legends contain only the name and title of the ruler; now and then the word 
mazdésn calls attention to the fact that the sovereign was a worshipper of Mazda. A 
particularly interesting personality was Peroz, the brother of Shäpür I, governor of 
Khurasan, who adopted the title of vazurg Kushänshäh, ‘Great Kushan-Shah’. His 
coins carry the text: “Mazda-worshipper, divine Pér6z, great Kushän-Shäh’, or the 
more modest “Peroz the King’. He was a patron of Mani but was at the same time a 
friend to Buddhism, which at that time had spread considerably in eastern Iran. Other- 
wise nothing has been preserved of the official eastern Iranic literature. Official docu- 
ments are rarely available, and then only in translations, e.g. royal edicts. We have, 
for example, the manifesto of Yazdkart II to the Armenians, ordering them to re- 
nounce the Christian faith and to adopt Mazdaism, in two varying versions, one being 
by the historiographer of the revolt of Vardan Mamikoni against the Persians, Elisha 
Vardapet, and the other by the chronicler Lazar Pharpeci. 
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C. MIDDLE PERSIAN BOOK-LITERATURE 


I. PAHLAVI LITERATURE 


There is a great wealth of Middle Persian book-literature, usually known as Pahlavi 
literature. The language is also called book-Pahlavi. Its subject matter is largely re- 
ligious, only a few works being of a secular character. Book-Pahlavi is richly inter- 
larded with Semitic heterograms. Occasionally the heterograms are replaced by an 
Iranic phonetic version, but some forms are written only heterographically, while 
others again are found only in the phonetic form. The style is terse, even dry, especially 
in the religious texts, while now and then it is even vague and incomprehensible. The 
authors of most of the books are unknown; often, it is true, the texts contain the name 
of the author in the title, but it is by no means certain that the person mentioned was 
in fact the author of the book; and indeed it has often been proved later that the name 
given was erroneous. The names of the copyists are sometimes, but not always, pre- 
served in the colophons of the copies. The beginnings of this literature go back to the 
Sasanian period; the publication of the Avesta necessitated at the time explanations 
and appendices in Middle Persian. But the earliest texts too have come down to us 
only in later copies, versions and redactions from the Arab period (after the year 650). 
Many monuments of religious literature contain translations of Avestan texts but a 
far greater part consists of treatises on morals or dogma, commentaries, polemics, 
apologies, responses, etc. In the Arab period Iranian Zoroastrian writers turned to new 
alphabets and attempted to use them for writing down Middle Persian texts phonetic- 
ally. The writings in the Avestan alphabet are called Pazand, those in the Arabic 
consonantal writing are called Parsi. It is easy to understand that the influence of 
post-Sasanian Persian often played a part here. These works were written down at a 
time when Middle Persian was no longer being spoken, the language was continuing 
to develop and the post-Sasanian forms were affecting the pronunciation of the old 
ones through their phonetic character. In addition to Parsi and Pazand versions we 
find Middle Persian books also in translation and elaborations in New Persian, in 
Sanskrit and Gujaráti, though the two latter appear only in India. Of the New Persian 
works the most famous is the Zartusht-náma, a legendary biography of the Prophet 
consisting of 570 couplets and written by the Zoroastrian priest Zartusht Bahram 
Pazhdü in 1278. In Sanskrit, in addition to many other works, there is the extremely 
important Translation of the Avestan Yasna, the greater part of which was written by 
the Parsee Néryósang and completed later (about the 13th century). The translator 
based his work - very freely here and there - on the Middle Persian version and not 
on the Avestan original. His Sanskrit too reveals that it was not the work of a first-rate 
scholar. The Parsee settlers in India translated Middle Persian books into Gujarati 
and indeed not only parts of the Avesta but other works as well, both religious and 
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- Secular. In India, Gujarati became their colloquial language, thus replacing their na- 
tive Iranic tongue. Imitations and paraphrases of Middle Persian works were also 
composed in Gujarati. In the 17th century the poet Rustam Peshötan Hörmazdyär 
composed books dealing with Zartusht and Sydvakhsh. In the 19th century there ap- 
peared a Gujarati paraphrase of the Bundahishn. All these more recent works are only 
important in so far as they show the development of the traditions and the modifi- 
cations in the conception of the themes up to the time of their composition. 


2. MIDDLE PERSIAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE AVESTA (ZAND) 


Translations have survived of the Yasna, the Visprat and the Videvdät, as well as of a 
few shorter texts. They are arranged in the manuscripts of the Avesta in such a way - 
that an Avestan paragraph (/emma) is followed by its translation, the latter being 
nearly always literal and for that very reason often inaccurate and ambiguous. For 
this reason too many translators explain various passages by means of glosses, which, 
however, very often do not elucidate the sense at all. Sometimes the translation is too 
free. Many words were not rightly understood. The translators were handicapped by 
their inadequate knowledge of the declensions and syntax of Avestan, with the result 
that they tried in vain to guess the meaning of the sentence. Nevertheless these trans- 
lations formed the most important clue to the comprehension of the Avesta in the 
first stages of Iranistic studies in Europe. For the translation of the Avesta into Pahlavi 
the word Zand is used, and investigators in the 18th and 19th centuries erroneously 
referred to the sacred text as Zendavesta and to the language as Zend. It is reasonable 
to assume that the translations of the Avestan books increased in number after the 
6th century because of the necessity of combating sectarian and heretical tendencies 
in the Sasanian kingdom. According to some reports the Mazdakite movement in 
particular firmly maintained that it was called to convey to the people the true and 
original meaning of the Avesta, which had become obscured and altered by the priest- 
hood; this is also evident from references in the glosses to the translations. It is said 
that in the time of the Dénkart there were translations of nineteen Avestan nasks. 
These however later got lost. 


D. RELIGIOUS PAHLAVI LITERATURE 


.. I, RELIGIOUS TEXTS 


More fascinating than the Zand are the religious texts, containing as they do the often 
interesting views of the Mazdaists concerning the world, life, work, culture, instruc- 
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tion on the faith and its mysteries, and also a wealth of material for the study of 
popular customs, superstitions, practices, etc. Such folklore yields valuable informa- 
tion, for instance the sections dealing with the calendar. One chapter of the Andarz 
of Äturpät, son of Mahraspand, offers advice to fellow-believers as to what they should 
undertake or leave undone on each day of the month in order that everything may 
prosper to the satisfaction of mankind and the deity. We learn something about cus- 
toms, amusements, relatives, duties, the relations to one's neighbour, etc. Reminiscent 
of Dante's Divina Commedia is the Artdk Virdz (formerly erroneously read as Virdf- 
nämak), “The Book of Artäk Viräz’, with its theme of wanderings through the super- 
natural worlds of heaven, purgatory, and hell. The author, as is so often the case, was 
an unknown theologian who described in a fascinating, though at times monotonous 
manner, the dream-vision of the saint Artak (‘just’, ‘orthodox’) Viräz, in order to 
show the faithful the consequences of their good and evil works in heaven, purgatory 
and hell. The priest Viraz is said to have been elected by a synod of Magians on ac- 
count of his moral and religious integrity to act as messenger from mortals to the 
kingdoms above and below this world and to bring from thence the true doctrine of 
life and faith to the Mazdaistic church. That was a time of decadence, disbelief and 
uncertainty. Seated on the throne of the ‘Seer’, surrounded by Magi and the army, 
Viraz fell into a supernatural slumber after drinking a goblet of intoxicating mang. 
While he was asleep his soul wandered into the other world and was there a witness 
of the retributions and punishments for the dead. After seven days his soul returned. 
When he awoke Viräz sent for his scribe in order to dictate an account of his strange 
experiences. The Pahlavi text fixes the time of this legendary event broadly to the 
period of religious decline. The Pazand version places it in the age of Vishtasp shortly 
after the death of Zoroaster; the New Persian translation still later, namely during the 
reign of Artakhshér Papakan. The writer pays most attention to the punishments of 
hell. A whole chapter is devoted to each of the sins, the introductions being written 
according to a stereotyped formula. The guides of the seer are Srosh, an angel and 
messenger of the gods, who protects the community of believers at night, and Atur, 
the angel of the sacred fire. They explain to him what this or that one of the condemned 
had done during his lifetime and why he was being punished in that way. The punish- 
ments themselves were carried out by demons, who tortured the condemned in horrible 
fashion. The scenes reflect the cruelty for which the Persians were notorious in their 
treatment of wrong-doers and criminals, to whom they applied the most outrageous 
methods of torture. For something similar has been described in the documents writ- 
ten in Syriac on the Persian Christian martyrs. The Mazdaists are generally known 
for their remarkable sense of justice. This is demonstrated by several episodes; for 
instance, the case of a man who held adulterous relations with the wife of a fellow- 
believer. Punishment was inflicted over the whole of his body excepting one foot, for 
with this foot he had crushed harmful animals on his way to the woman. Another 
sinner was also not punished on one foot because he had tossed a bundle of straw with 
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it to a hard-working ox. Some of the sins are not considered as such according to 
present-day principles, as for example the wearing of wigs and talking while eating. 
As an instance we may quote the description of Huvarsht, one of the celestial spheres: 


When I put forth the third footstep on Huvarsht, there where good deeds are received 
with hospitality, there I arrived. There is the radiance which they call the highest of 
the highest, and I saw the pious on thrones and carpets made of gold, and they were 
people whose brightness was like unto the brightness of the sun. And I asked Srosh the 
pious and Atur the angel, thus: “What place is this? And who are those souls?” Srosh 
the pious and Atur the angel said thus: “This is the sun track; and those are the souls 

who, in the world, exercised good sovereignty and rulership and chieftainship.” 
(M. Haug) 


Terrible is hell, according to the Persian description: 


I also saw the greedy jaws of hell, like the most frightful pit, descending in a very nar- 
row and fearful place; in darkness so gloomy, that it is necessary to hold by the hand; 
and in such stench that everyone whose nose inhales that air will struggle and stagger 
and fall; and on account of such close confinement, no one’s existence is possible. 
(M. Haug) 


At the end of his wanderings Viraz sees Satan himself in hell: 


Then I saw the evil spirit, the deadly, the world-destroyer, whose religion is evil, who 
ever ridiculed and mocked the wicked in hell, and said thus: “Why did you ever eat the 
bread of Ahurmazd, and do my work? and thought not of your own creator, but prac- 
tised my will?” So ever he shouted to the wicked very mockingly. (M. Haug) 


With the exception of the motif, the work cannot be compared to Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, either as regards its poetic form or the majestic manner in which the 
Italian genius unfolded the picture and the criticism of the whole life of the Middle 
Ages for his contemporaries and for all generations to come. 


2. THE ‘ANDARZ’ BOOKS. MORALISING, APOCALYPTIC, AND 
ESCHATOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


There is a fairly large amount of moralising literature containing ethical teachings and 
admonitions, advice and indications for a correct conduct of life, always accompanied 
by dogmatic articles. Such writings were called Andarz, ‘teachings’, or Pand-namak, 
‘book of counsels’. Aturpat-i Mahraspandan, a famous theologian to whom we have 
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already referred, is said to be the author of the booklet Andarz-i Aturpdt-i Mahras- 
pandan which contains teachings intended for his son Zartusht. To this Zartusht was 
attributed the script Pandnämak-i Zartusht (or Chitak Andarz-i pöryötk&shän, “Book 
of Counsels by Zartusht’, or ‘Selections of teachings of the first teachers of faith’). It 
offers moral instruction together with dogmatic religious teachings and amounts thus 
to a kind of brief catechism. Another work ascribed to Aturpat is Vachak échand-i 
Äturpät-i Mahraspandän, ‘A few words of A., the son of M... It is not certain, however, 
whether it was written by the compiler and redactor of the Avesta or by a grandson 
bearing the same name. They are mentioned by the eminent Mazdaist theologian of 
Khusrau's time, Bakhtafrit, himself the composer of a book of proverbs in collabo- 
ration with another theologian, Aturfarnbag; with him and others Bakhtafrit wrote 
a commentary on the Avesta and took part in the decisive dispute with the heretic 
Mazdak. Another Andarz was connected with a character in the Old Iranian saga, 
Oshnar, the wise counsellor of Kay Kä’üs, a king in remote antiquity. King Khusrau I 
Anosharvan also bequeathed advice and admonitions to his people in the book 
Andarz-i Khusrau-i Kavátán, “Teachings of Kh., son of Kavat’. 

The names of the orthodox theologians of the time of Khusrau occur in the Vahu- 
man-Yasht, which proves that apocalyptic and eschatological literature has left its 
mark. This Yasht describes the revelation of the God Ohrmazd to Zoroaster con- 
cerning the future of the Iranian kingdom and its faith. The several periods of Mazda- 
istic history are here compared to the branches of a tree composed of various metals 
of differing values. The golden branch represents the first period of the religion, that 
of Vishtäsp, the silver one that of his grandson Artakhshér Kay-shäh, the steel branch 
the epoch of Khusrau I, the one with the iron alloy that of the rule of the demons 
descended from the race of Aéshma. In another vision the tree of history has seven 
branches. This proves that in Iran belief was held in the world epochs through which 
mankind had to pass, each of these epochs being worse than the foregoing one. We 
find this view, though in poetic guise, in Ovid too. In the Vahuman- Yasht there is also 
a concise account of the Mazdakite movement. Another work of an apocalyptic 
nature is the Ayätkär-i Zhämäspik; most of it is preserved only in the Parsi and Päzand 
versions but the beginnings go back as far as the 6th century. The framework of the 
story is a dialogue between King Vishtasp, the first Zoroastrian on the throne of Iran, 
and his wise vizier Zhàmàsp who, according to tradition, was the son-in-law of the 
Prophet. The king sets certain questions to the sage concerning the future; the sooth- 
sayer foretells the future fate of the Faith and the disasters that will befall the country 
of Iran. The writer includes within this framework several details borrowed from sagas 
and history, geography, and ethnography. He speaks of real and of fictitious peoples, 
and also of Indians, Chinese, Turks, Arabs, the inhabitants of Barbaristan, i.e. peoples 
of East Africa and Abyssinia, but also of people with eyes and ears in their breasts, of 
dwarfs, bow-legged and dog-headed people, thus reminding us of the mediaeval fanta- 
sies of Mandeville. He further tells of dwellers in mythical places (such as Kangdiz, 
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a castle that the Iranian prince Syavakhsh had built in Turkestan when he lived as an 
exile with King Afräsyäb; Var, a subterranean fortress belonging to the ‘handsome 
shepherd’ Yima, and Eran-vézh, the primeval home of the Avestan peoples). The 
work also provides a list of the Sasanian kings (incomplete like all the others and here 
and there inaccurate in its chronological data), and closes with a description of the 
signs that will appear in the world on the occasion of the coming of future prophets, 
the sons of Zoroaster and the judges of mankind. The work bears evidence of having 
only reached its final form in the Arab period. For the rest eschatological and apoca- 
lyptic texts are also to be found scattered about in other books. Remarkable descrip- 
tions are given in the 24th chapter, for instance, of the work of Zätsparam, Chitakihd, 
which contains a representation of events at the Last Judgment. We find a similar 
account in the 30th chapter of the Bundahishn. According to the most recent researches 
it appears that Jewish and Christian eschatology are either of Persian origin or that 
in the last stages of development they were strongly influenced by the Persian. 


3. COLLECTIONS OF TRADITIONS AND POLEMIC TREATISES 


Many important works, the writers of which are known, have been preserved from 
the Arab period. The most comprehensive of these writings is the Dénkart, ‘Documents | 
of Religion’, a collection of numerous facts on doctrines, moral precepts, historical 
and literary traditions belonging to the field of Mazdaistic religion. It originally con- 
sisted of nine books but in the course of time the first two have been lost. There are 
two noteworthy accounts of the history of the Avesta (to be found in the last chapter 
of Book 111 and in Book tv). According to the first account King Vishtäsp commanded 
the Avesta to be put down in writing, the original copy to be kept in the royal treasury 
and two copies in the archives of the so-called fortress of documents. Alexander the 
Great gave orders after his victory for one manuscript to be burnt but the other to be 
translated (?) into Greek. Of the other copies only fragments have survived. On his 
accession to the throne Artakhshér I ordered these to be collected and completed, the 
task being entrusted to the priest Tansar. According to another account King Vishtasp 
had the documents on religion collected and Dara (Darius III) ordered two standard 
manuscripts of each to be made. Later on the fragments of the sacred scripts were 
collected and completed, first by the Arsacid Valgash, then by Tansar and finally by 
Äturpät, son of Mahraspand. There is also mention of a new revision of the Avesta and 
the Zand as ordered by King Khusrau I Anösharvän. In Book v we find a biography 
of Zoroaster, treated again, and this time far more fully, in Book vii. It may perhaps 
be a translation, and the contents the residue of the Nask Spand, which had dealt with 
the life of the Prophet. This biography contains large numbers of legends recounting 
his birth, childhood, youth, the visit to Heaven and the triumph at the court of Vish- 
täsp. Books vi and Ix give a list of the contents of the Nasks of the Sasanian Avesta. 
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The style of the Denkart is often obscure and in general reminiscent of the Jewish 
Talmud. The compilation of the Denkart, according to Book 111, was undertaken by 
the theologian Aturfarnbag at the time of Caliph al-Ma’mün (813-833) and completed 
during the last quarter of the 9th century by Aturpat, the son of Hémét. Aturfarnbag 
is also the hero of the small book Mätagdän-i gizästak Abälish, “The Story of Abälish 
the Accursed', which relates the course of a debate before the Caliph al-Ma’mün in 
the year 825. In this debate the wise Magian succeeded in answering the seven ques- 
tions put to him by a heretic. Abalish, whose name, according to Schaeder, is of Arabic 
origin (from Abu Laythin and, to be exact, from the exclamation yd Abd Laythin), 
was a sceptical thinker on religion, who held as many doubts about the meaning and 
efficacy of the dogmas of the Zoroastrian religion as about the effect of the practices 
based on them. He asks Aturfarnbag how it is that although fire and water were 
created by Ohrmazd they possessed a destructive force; he also asks whether there 
exists a greater sin than to defile fire and water by contact with a corpse and whether 
the punishments inflicted on human beings were ordained by Ohrmazd or by Ahriman 
(in the former case the suffering involved by the punishment would not proceed from 
the Evil One, and in the latter case the one inflicting the punishment would not be 
acting according to the will of Ohrmazd). Abalish evidently attacks the fundamental 
principles of faith by pointing out with great perspicacity the inconsistencies between 
dogma and practice. How can ablutions with cow’s urine be of any avail when fol- 
lowed by another washing with water, although cow’s urine is said to possess the most 
effective cleansing powers? Abälish does not conceal his doubt as to the effectiveness 
of the adoration of sacred fires and that of the sacred rope-girdle (Kustik). He is aston- 
ished that the corpse of a pure believer can defile whereas that of an impure unbeliever 
does not. Of course Aturfarnbag answers these impertinent questions satisfactorily; 
in any case at the end of the debate caliph and listeners pronounce him the winner. 
Abalish is representative of the movement prevailing in Iran at the time of the Abbasid 
caliphs. Its followers were known as Zindigs. Among them were free-thinkers who 
tried to undermine the dogmas of Islam and other religions, secret dualists and also 
Manichaeans and supporters of other beliefs, all of them hostile towards the doctrine 
of the state. To these also belonged the famous writer Ibn al-Muqaffa*. 

Among these Zindigs there reigned a spirit of freedom that contributed to the 
flourishing of philosophy and supported the Persian element in its national and cul- 
tural endeavours. For this reason the Zindiqs were persecuted in the eighth decade of 
the 8th century by the Arab government and some were put to death. 

A favourite form of treating religious subjects is that of the question and answer. 
The book Dätastän-i dénik, ‘Religious Decisions’, by the head of the Zoroastrian 
priesthood in Fars and Kirman, Manushchihr, was compiled in this form. It contains 
answers to ninety-two questions drawn from the field of religious themes, including 
good works and sins, traditions and duties of the priests, ceremonies and privileges of 
the priesthood, the relation between good and evil beings, the responsibility of be- 
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lievers, the fate of the human soul, etc. The Magians were greatly troubled at that time 
not only by the problems raised by the Islamic government but also on account of 
adversaries among their own ranks. We have already witnessed this in the debate with 
Abalish, against whom the Magians appealed to the Moslem powers for protection. 
But innovators also appeared from time to time among the orthodox believers who, 
however, met with a stubborn resistance on the part of the clerical leaders with their 
strict regard for observances. One of these reformers was Zatsparam, the brother of 
Manushchihr and head of a religious community in Sirkan in Kirman. He introduced 
new ordinances for purification which, however, did not please his subordinates. The 
believers took their complaints to Manushchihr who, in three letters, settled the dis- 
pute in favour of the discontented orthodox members. In the first letter he replied to 
the discontents, in the second he came to an understanding with his brother, and in 
the third pronounced an open verdict rejecting the innovations. The letters were com- 
posed in the year 881. 

Zatsparam himself was one of the religious writers. In his work Chitakihd, ‘Selected 
Treatises’, he deals with religious themes in three short articles, the first of which con- 
tains a legendary biography of Zoroaster. Another writer of that period was the 
Magian Martanfarrakhv, author of the Shkand gumdnik vichar, “Explanation that 
Dispels Doubts’. Of greater importance in this connection are the polemics directed 
against Moslems, Jews, Christians and Manichaeans (this last part is unfortunately 
incomplete, as the last portion of the work has been lost). The question-and-answer 
form is also to be found in a fascinating little encyclopaedia on religious matters, 
Dänäk u menöke khrat, “The Sage and Celestial Wisdom’, in which the sage puts sixty- 
two questions on religion to the spirit of celestial wisdom and receives in return ans- 
wers and explanations. The Bundahishn, ‘The Original Creation’, is a valuable com- 
pilation of religious stories, studies on local surroundings, mythical and legendary 
traditions. We learn about the creation of this world, of the advent of Ahriman on 
earth, the Last Judgment, the resurrection of the body, the country of Iran with its 
rivers, mountains, lakes, rulers and heroes, the religious significance of the elements 
and creation in general and finally also about traditional chronology. There are two 
recensions of the Bundahishn extant: one of these has been handed down in manu- 
scripts of Indian origin, the other, earlier and more detailed, originated in Iran. For 
this reason it is known as the Iranian or Great Bundahishn. Of great importance for 
the study of Persian epical material is the treatment of ancient heroic sagas, which 
often elucidate things only occasionally mentioned in the Avesta. According to a note 
at the beginning of the book the real title is Zandäkäsih, ‘The Doctrine that explains 
Religious Subjects’. The name Bundahishn was given to the text because it describes 
the original state of Creation before the Evil One entered the world. Persian tradition 
holds that during the first three thousand years Creation existed in a purely spiritual 
state. Then the evil spirit Ahriman found his way into the world, but he was bewildered 
on seeing light. The good God Ohrmazd first offered him peace but when Ahriman 
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refused they agreed to carry on a conflict for nine thousand years, for Ohrmazd knew 
that at the end of that time the power of the Evil One would have been destroyed. By 
the power of prayer he then banished the demon back into darkness where he re- 
mained for a further three thousand years. During this space of time Ohrmazd created 
the material world, namely sky, water, earth, vegetation, beasts and Man in succession. 
Neither did the Evil One remain idle, for he created wicked beings for his future army 
in the struggle against the powers of Good. Then, urged by the she-devil Jek, he 
summoned his strength and penetrated through the heavens down to the earth. There 
he threw Creation into a state of chaos, brought destruction, death and disease, misery 
and calamity into the world, thus adding the bad qualities of Creation to the good 
ones. This was the beginning of the mingling (gumezhishn) of the two, which will last 
until the end of the world. The Bundahishn further depicts the struggle between the 
good spirits and the demons, with the defeat of the latter, the story of the first man and 
woman, Mihré and Mihriyáné, who committed the original sin by obeying the lusts 
of the flesh instead of first offering thanks to Ohrmazd for their creation. From the 
descendants of these two stemmed the monarchs of ancient Iran, who introduced 
civilisation and built up a powerful kingdom. In the sagas these kings are called 
Peshdadians, “the first rulers’. They were greatly troubled by those nations that had 
been stirred up by Ahriman against the Iranians, in particular the Turanians, whose 
king Fräsyäp (Afräsyäb) even defeated the Iranian shähs. Finally, however, thanks to . 
the second Iranian dynasty, the Kayanids, the danger from the side of the Turanians 
was brought to a stand. At last, three thousand years before the end of the world, 
the prophet Zoroaster came and brought the true faith to the Iranians. The Bundahishn 
contains lengthy genealogical trees of all these mythical kings and of the family of 
Zoroaster. Most fascinating are its descriptions of the last days of the world, of the 
universal catastrophe that will bring about the downfall of the wicked. The world will 
be purged by the firebrand arising from the stream of molten metal that will flow over 
the whole earth. In similar manner the end of the world is also described in the Bible 
and still more recent traditions, such as the heathen- (Edda) and Christian-Germanic 
(Muspilli). Ahriman is rendered harmless, hell is purged and all creatures are set free. 
Then only will the world remain perfect and good for ever. The Bundahishn gives in- 
formation on natural phenomena and their significance, the human body, sacred fires, 
harmful animals, the calendar, and chronology. It also contains a long list of demons 
— briefly, it is a compendium of practically all that is worth knowing in the world past 
and present, seen of course from a deliberately dogmatic religious standpoint. The 
sole motive of the author is to show believers the relation of creation to Ohrmazd and 
to the true religion. In the form in which we know it today it originated during the 
Arab supremacy in Iran. The Great Bundahishn makes mention of the end of the 
Sasanian kingdom and of the Arab plunderers. The latest recension dates apparently 
from the 12th century. 

Sins, good deeds, ceremonies, customs and the meaning of the sacred texts are dis- 
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cussed in the Shdyist ne shäyist, “What one may and may not do’. The Matagdün i 
Yavisht-i Friydn, “The Story of the Friyanid Yavisht’, is a collection of riddles within 
the framework of a religious legend. The subject is a contest in riddles between the 
young but wise Zoroastrian saint and the wicked enchanter Akht. Aided by good, 
supernatural beings, the god-fearing Yavisht solves the riddles put to him by Akht 
and so saves his town from destruction, but Akht is unable to guess the riddles given 
him by Yavisht, even with the help of the arch-demon, who with cynical mockery 
leaves him in the lurch. In the end Akht is killed by the winner. The subject is also 
briefly mentioned in the fifth Yasht of the Avesta. Yoishta, as he is called there, a 
Fryanid, sacrifices to the river-goddess Aradvi sūrā a thousand horses, a thousand 
bulls and a thousand rams on an island in the river Ranha, in order with her aid to 
defeat the crafty and beguiling Akhtya, who for malicious reasons had asked him 
ninety-nine difficult questions. The Middle Persian legend is thus nothing other than 
a completion of the passage in the Avesta. 

The Antiphon played an important role during the latter part of the period when the 
Indian Parsees were dependent on their Iranian brethren in the faith for information 
on religious and disciplinary questions. Iranian Magians sent to the Indian communi- 
ties either discussions on such problems in the form of collections of short treatises or 
. in the form of letters (maktüb). Both forms were given the name Riväyat. These 
Rivdyats sometimes include very valuable comments on the position of religion, 
on the social and cultural conditions of the faithful, as well as dogmatic, moral and 
literary details. The Rivdyats were supplemented in India by the local priests. From 
Iran the Magians sent manuscripts of the Avesta and Middle Persian books to India, 
but the earliest copies of Indian origin date only from the first quarter of the 14th 
century. In the 15th century the Iranian Magians already wrote in post-Sasanian 
Persian. The first post-Sasanian Persian Rivdyat dates from the year 1478. But as 
recently as 1768 an Indian Parsee from Surat journeyed to the town of Yazd in Persia 
for answers to seventy-eight questions which he had brought with him. 


E. SECULAR LITERATURE 


Secular literature written in the book-language is on the whole scarce and consists 
entirely of prose. But this does not exclude the possibility of some of these records 
having originally been cast in poetical form. E. Benveniste endeavoured to reconstruct 
the epic Ayätkär-i Zarerän, ‘The Book of the Heroic Deeds of the Son of Zarér', as a 
poem. This little book is one of the earliest Middle Persian literary productions of its 
kind, It was perhaps written at the time when Persia, after the catastrophic defeat of 
King Péróz in the year 484, was being seriously threatened by the Hephthalites or 
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White Huns. It gives an account of the religious war between King Vishtasp and the 
heathen ruler Arjasp of Turan at the time of Zoroaster. The heathen wanted Vishtasp 
to renounce the new faith, but the king refused. He ultimately emerged victorious 
from the war, which at one point appeared to be going favourably for the infidels; 
he took Arjasp prisoner, punished him and sent him as a crippled man back to his 
country in disgrace. The knights in the retinue of Vishtasp were intended by the author 
to represent model types of the Iranian feudal nobility and to have risked their lives 
for Eranshahr, just as the heroes of old had done at the time of Zoroaster. This story 
had very likely an older prototype which was revised in accordance with the time when 
danger from the Huns was imminent. It may be that at the same period the Parthian 
version of the work Vis u Ramin was revised. This work has survived only in the post- 
Sasanian Persian poetical form. 


I. HISTORICAL BELLES-LETTRES 


The most successful work of secular literature is undoubtedly the historical story 
Karnamak-i Artakhshér-i Päpakän, ‘Book of the Deeds of Ardashir, son of Päpak’. It 
was written round about the year 600 and glorifies the heroic founder of the dynasty. 
Its historical content is in any case intermingled with many national, sagas; even the 
fabulous motif of the fight with the dragon that was killed by the valiant prince in the 
same way as the Babylonian dragon by the prophet Daniel, was not omitted. Artakh- 
sher was the son of a shepherd named Säsän and descended from Dara, the last 
Iranian Shah, son of Dara. He was in the service of Prince Päpak, a vassal of the 
Parthians in Fars. Papak's attention was once called to this young shepherd in a 
dream and after ascertaining his descent he gave him his daughter in marriage and 
adopted their son. In his youth Artakhshér was educated in all the chivalric skills and 
morals. Later he was held in arrest at the court of the jealous Ardavan, the last of the 
Arsacids. He was treated in an unworthy and humiliating fashion by the king and his 
family. Once while hunting wild asses a quarrel arose between Artakhshér and the 
arrogant son of Ardavän, who laid false claim to an animal killed by a masterly shot ` 
from the former. The father settled the matter in favour of his son and punished 
Artakhshér by letting him work in the stables and excluding him from further pleasure 
in the hunt. But a clever slave girl, named Artadukht in another work, fell in love with 
the boy and divulged to him the prophecy of the royal astrologer, namely that he who 
in those days should leave the royal court would become the ruler of the Iranian 
Empire. The girl then took a number of valuables from the royal treasury and fled 
with Artakhshér to Fars. Ardavän pursued them in vain; Artakhshér collected an 
army, defeated the neighbouring lords, slew Ardavan in a decisive battle and founded 
a new empire, the Sasanian. In this form the plot of the story is already very old. Es- 
sential elements of the beginning of Artakhshér’s career are given in a Greek legend 
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about Saint Gregory Lusavorich, the apostle from Armenia, written by Agathangelos. 
At any rate further details subsequently found their way into the story of Artakhshér. 
For instance at-Tabari informs us that Artakhshér was the son of Papak, whose par- 
ents were Säsän, a priest in the fire temple at Istakhr, and his wife Rämbahisht. The 
Byzantine historiographer Agathias tells us that Papak was a shoe-maker who, while 
studying the future in the stars, recognised in the common soldier Säsän, who hap- 
pened to come to his house, the father of the future king of Iran. He thereupon gave 
up his wife to him so that Artakhshér was born. This version may perhaps originate 
from the Christian Persians. In the second part of the narrative are described the birth 
and youth of Shäpür, the son of Artakhshér, and of his grandson Ohrmazd, who ruled — 
in succession. The language of the narrative is simple and the style animated. 

At the time of the Sasanians historical belles-lettres were very popular. Tales of 
famous historical events connected with the dynasty and its vicissitudes, and also 
anticipating as it were its tragic end, are told with the addition of romantic and fan- 
tastic episodes as in the Mazdak-ndmak (see below) and the Vahram Chépén-nadmak. 
The latter work recounts the story of the notorious usurper of the 6th century, who 
first led the Persian troops from victory to victory but, after having been insulted by 
Ohrmazd IV ,rebelled and for a time occupied the Persian throne. Finally he was 
defeated by Khusrau Parvéz with the help of the Byzantines, when he fled to the Turks 
and was assassinated there. Neither of these two works has been preserved in its 
original form; they were, however, translated into Arabic. We have come to know , 
them from the Arabic chronicles and also from Firdausi's epic. 


2. INSTRUCTIVE WORKS ON POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


A favourite species of literature was called into being by the need for guidance in the 
principles of state government and state politics. These provided information about 
the state, its traditions, history, politics and organisation, often in a variegated medley. 
Of many of such works we unfortunately nowadays only possess the titles in Arabic 
catalogues and encyclopaedias. Ibn al-Muqaffa*, already mentioned above, translated 
the Ayén-ndmak, “Book of Regulations’, into Arabic, he also interpreted another 
book, Taj-namak, “Book of the Crown’, which consists of treatises on royal documents, 
ordinances, and edicts. In the choice of such books the translator perhaps combined 
patriotism and national pride with the requirements of his Arab masters, who were 
convinced that it was necessary and useful for their supremacy in Persia to be ac- 
quainted with the practices of the ancient national regime and to select from these 
those customs that they themselves could apply. The Gäh-nämak, *Notitia dignitatum’, 
was a syllabus of state dignitaries representing about six hundred ranks. An inter- 
esting little political and religio-ethical work, which moreover contains valuable his- 
torical and cultural details, is the Letter of the Priest Tansar to the King of Tabaristan, 
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Gushnasp. According to an old tradition Tansar was a teacher of law who lived at the 
time of Artakhsher I and strove for the revival of the Zoroastrian faith. The treatise 
ascribed to him has only survived in a Persian translation from the Arabic version of 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘. The framework consists of the counsels given by the sage to the ruler, 
as Gushnasp had to decide whether he would become subordinate to the new lord of 
Iran. Christensen points out most convincingly that the letter was only written after 
the year 556, that is during the reign of Khusrau I, for some of the regulations men- 
tioned by the author did not yet exist at the time of Artakhsher. The expansion of the 
kingdom, as alluded to in the letter, refers rather to the growth of his dominion after 
the fall of the kingdom of the Hephthalites. Since Yaman is not mentioned among the 
districts of Persia, the letter must have been written before the year 570. The epistle 
describes many features of religio-political usage, the proceedings against the apos- 
tates, the ordinances concerning the succession to the throne, the relationship between 
the King of Kings and his most important vassals, etc, Under the name of Artakhshér 
there is another script that bore the form of a will. It is not clear under what heading 
we must rank the lost book Pöshinakän-nämak, “Book of Ancestors’, or ‘Book about 
Ancestors’, and whether the matter it contained was politically edifying or whether 
it was a chronicle interwoven with examples and anecdotes (Arab. Pers. hikdyat). The 
Siydsat-nama, by the Seljuq vizier Nizamu'l-mulk (11th century, see p. 221), contains 
a passage from the Péshinakdn relating how the Persian kings pronounced judgment 
seated on a high platform so that they could survey the crowd of petitioners. This they 
did because it often happened that if the proceedings of the trial took place in a hall 
of the palace separated from the other rooms by walls and curtains, the petitioners 
were often held back by extortionate sycophants in an antechamber and were not per- 
mitted to appear before the Shah. A story taken from court circles is Khusrav-i Kay- 
dtan u retake, ‘Khusrau, son of Kavat, and a page’: a boy schooled in the sciences, in 
religion, music, games, horsemanship and literature challenges his master, the King 
of Kings, to put him to the test. He passes this test with flying colours. After a thrilling 
adventure in which he captures two lions, he is made governor of a district. It is 
evident that Middle Persian belles-lettres have a predilection for examples of perfect 
knights, loyal to the death towards their lords and masters (like Zarer and his son 
Bastvar), and at the same time brought up in chivalric morals and courtly arts and 
excelling in clearness of judgment and energy like Artakhshér, and reliable like the 
page of Khusrau. 

. Of less importance among secular prose are two small works, Shahrastaniha-i Eran, 
‘Iranian Towns’, and Avdihä u sahikihä-i Sakastän, ‘Curiosities and Wonders of 
Sistan’. The first contains a list of towns in Iran (altogether one hundred and ten) and 
their founders. We learn that most of these towns were founded by Sasanian kings. 
The last of them, Baghdad, was built by the second caliph of the Abbasid dynasty, 
Abi Ja‘far Mansür. In the “Wonders of Sistän’ we are fascinated by the references to 
the period of the Iranian sagas and the beginnings of the Zoroastrian faith. They tell - 
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of the river Hilmand, whose praises were already sung in the Avesta, of lake Frazdan 
and of lake Hamiin, here called Kaydnsih, in which lies the semen of Zoroaster, guard- 
ed by Fravashis. We read further of the mountain Oshdashtar, in short of the beauties 
of the native land of the future successors to Zoroaster in the office of prophet, of 
whom it is said in the orthodox traditions that one is born every 1000 years. The last 
of these future saviours, Saoshyant, will also be the judge at the Last Judgment. 


3. LEGAL WRITINGS. PAPYRI 


Various social institutions, privileges and duties are dealt with in the book of social 
law, as West once called it. Of this book only fragments are now in existence, but it 
certainly goes back to the Sasanian period. The fragments were published in Bombay 
in 1901 and were recognised as belonging to the Sasanian book of law, Mätagdän-i 
hazär dätastän, ‘Book of the Thousand Judgments’. In Europe it was taken in hand by 
Chr. Bartholomae, who did much to elucidate its contents. The existence of juridical 
writings at the time of the Sasanians is also proved by the Syriac version of such a 
legal codex as that of the Metropolitan Isho*bukht for the use of Christians. It con- 
tains interesting items of information regarding social and economic conditions, the 
mutual legal relations of husband and wife, and regulations concerning slaves, etc. 
The verdicts pronounced by legal authorities in relation to family rights are instructive 
and valuable. Though the family was polygamous, in reality monogamy was already 
quite common. The poor man had no means with which to buy a wife. The wife and 
the slaves (anshahrik) were both legal entities. If there were several wives, then one of 
them was the privileged mistress of the house. In ancient Persia it was not only per- 
missible but was considered as religiously desirable for a father to marry his daughter, 
a son his mother, and a brother his sister. A husband (particularly later on) could give 
his wife partnership in his fortune but he could also dismiss her or hand her over to 
another man. Further we learn about agricultural produce and the management of 
real estate and slaves. The landowner granted portions of his estate in usufruct to his 
slave, who cultivated it for himself and for his master, but he remained bound to the 
soil and could be sold or given away with the estate. Other verdicts refer to capital, 
the income of wives, instalments and securities, provision for children, the relations 
between shareholders and companies, inheritance, oaths, etc. In social life use was 
made of polite forms of address with which letters to persons of rank were to begin 
and end. A list of such forms has come down to us under the title Apar advénak-i 
namak nipesishnih, ‘On How to Write Letters’. We also possess a model of an ordinary 
marriage contract (in a copy dating from the year 1278). It begins with a date, pre- 
scribes the reciprocal treatment of the parties and decrees the payment of 3000 drach- 
mas as the price of the bride. The remains of most of the papyri discovered in Fayyum 
in Egypt largely concern private life, but the contents are often obscure. To judge by 
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the better preserved fragments, we have to do here with the correspondence between 
those taking part in the government of occupation which Persia forced on the Egypti- 
ans in the years 617-629. 

In one fragment for instance we are given the lists of wine and other articles of con- 
sumption for several days of the month, in another there may be an announcement 
that a dignitary had left for a distant place and was therefore unable to receive visitors, 
yet another refers to orders and delivery of wine etc. 

The fragments are for the greater part untranslatable, containing as most of them 
do only a few lines or even words, with frequent gaps in between. 


4. THE ‘FRAHANGS 


Mention must be made of the lexicons which explain by means of phonetic Iranic 
readings the Semitic heterograms and the Iranic archaisms (pseudo-heterograms) held 
to be Semitic heterograms. They are called frahangs (‘schools’). They were probably 
intended both as guides for the students in the schools for scribes and as handbooks 
for writers and readers of documents in general. Thus in the Frahang-i oim Avestan 
words are explained by the Middle Persian equivalents. A fragment of a frahang has 
also been discovered in Turfan. Frahang-i pahlavik edited by H. Junker is the most 
comprehensive of these lexicons, as well as being the most perfectly preserved. It is 
compiled in a practical manner according to word-families. The chapters deal severally 
with entries connected with subjects such as the elements of nature, the earth and its 
subdivisions, the waters, fruits, foods, vegetables, animals, birds, beasts of prey, parts 
of the human body, family relationships, offices or ranks, occupations, arms, cal- 
ligraphy, metals, law, verbs and other parts of speech, time, months, and numbers. 
The Berlin Assyriologist Erich Ebeling also took this text in hand and endeavoured 
to establish the etymology of the Semitic heterograms and, more in particular, to 
determine their origin. 

It has long been known that the heterograms belong to an eastern Aramaic dialect, 
a sister-language to Syriac, the language of the Babylonian-Talmudic Gemara and to 
Mandaean, but a definite solution to this problem has not yet been found. In the 
heterographic vocabulary Ebeling found words that were undoubtedly Akkadian and 
had apparently survived in that dialect up to Parthian times, for we find them here 
and there in other eastern Aramaic texts. But it is not really certain whether all the 
words claimed by Ebeling to be Akkadian do in fact stem from that language. 

Of special interest to philologists are those words in the Frahang that, owing to the 
unusual way in which they are written, could no longer be read in Iranic and were 
therefore held to be heterograms. Among these is strangely enough the name of the 
god Ohrmazd (in the Avesta Ahurö Mazda) which was written in such a way that later 
scribes read it as Anhömä and took it to be a heterogram. This was indeed indicated 
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by the script, for the letters could represent more sounds than one, so that the version 
‘whrmzd might easily and without further thought be read as ‘nhwm’. 


5. POETRY IN THE MIDDLE PERSIAN PERIOD. 
LYRICAL POETRY AND MUSIC 


The research carried out during the last few decades has proved that Middle Persian 
literature also included poetry. Post-Sasanian Persian writers doubted the existence 
of poetry and in so far as they made use of examples of poetry in the Middle Persian 
language, they attached no great value to them because they found just those qualities 
lacking which became fully developed only in Persian literature, such as complicated 
rhythms and impeccable rhymes, as well as an abundance of imagery and figures of 
speech. New Persian prosody is quantitative, a principle that was adopted from the 
Arabs. The prosodic principle of the Iranian Middle Ages was that of counted syllables 
combined perhaps with attention to accent. It is true that Persian poetry is beyond 
comparison with the relics of Middle Persian poems. The beauty of the imagery and 
its harmony, the wealth of rhythms and the melodiousness of its rhyme are not to be 
found in the Middle Persian epoch, which is why Persian poets of later times speak 
contemptuously of the poetic imagery used before the Arab conquest. It is evident 
from the relics that have survived that though rhyme did exist, it did not occur often. 
In its stead there was here and there merely some assonance. The verses contain 5 to II 
syllables: there are also poems in which the verses show a constantly differing number 
of syllables, especially in the rhythmically composed Manichaean fragments. In the 
first chapter of the Iranian or Great Bundahishn Nyberg discovered a fragment of the 
hymn to Zurvdn, a deity worshipped as the forefather of the universe in Sasanian times 
by a school of speculative theologians. Benveniste analysed the Manichaean fragments 
of Turfan and found poetical imagery in them here and there. He also made an at- 
tempt to reconstruct metrically the tale of Zarér and that of the battle between the 
goat and the tree (Drakht-i asiirik). The great master of Semitic epigraphy, M. Lidz- 
barski, proved convincingly that Mani wrote Aramaic poems which were later trans- 
lated into Middle Persian. He demonstrated this by reference to a hymn in which the 
dualistic prophet proudly acknowledged Babylon as his native country. Here follow 
literal translations of the two poems: 


Hymn to Zurvan 


Time is more powerful than both the creations 

Time is the measuring-rod for the validity of religious work 

Time is more blessed with treasures than those especially favoured by Fate, 
Time has more knowledge than the well-instructed. 
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Our span of life vanishes away 

When the time for it is ordained, 

Even the magnificent will come to naught 

The soul cannot escape from it, 

Not when it ascends 

Nor when it descends 

Nor even when it goes down below the world. (after Nyberg) 


Hymn of Mani 


‘A grateful scholar am I 
For I come from the land of Babel, 
From the land of Babel I hail, 
And at the gate of truth I have stood. 
A proclaiming pupil am I, 
For from the land of Babel I have departed 
I have gone from the land of Babel 
So that I may utter a cry in the world created on the Earth. 
(after Miiller-Andreas) 


The hymn to Zurvan contains four strophes, the first two consisting of two verses, the 
other two of four. In the first two strophes the verses have eleven syllables, in the third 
each has nine, while the last has verses of eight syllables. The verses of each separate 
strophe are in rhyme. Nyberg is of the opinion that there is an obvious connection 
between this poem and New Persian poetry in the hazaj rhythm and the quatrain 
strophes of Baba Tahir. Andreas maintains that in the poem by Mani the verse has 
eight syllables. 

New Persian writers traced the origin of artistic poetry back to the Sasanian king, 
Bahram V Gor (‘the onager’, a kind of wild ass, because hunting this animal was a 
favourite pastime of the king, 420-438). According to Arab and Persian scholars it 
was in fact he who composed the first Persian verses: 


man-am dn shir-i shala 
man-am an babr-i yala, 
man-am an Bahrám-i Gor, 
man-am än Bü-Jabala 


I am that bloodthirsty lion, 

I am that ferocious tiger, 

I am that Bahram Gor, 

I am he whom men call Abii-Jabala. 
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There are several variants of the text of this poem. 

The famous New Persian anthologist, “Aufi, states that he saw and read the com- 
plete collection of the works of this king in Bukhara. There is a tradition that Bahrim 
recited the first verses in a discourse of love with his wife Dilaram. He spent his youth 
at the court of the Arab king in al-Hira and there became acquainted with Arabic 
poetry. At his court there later lived the beautiful harpist of Greek descent, Azdda, 
his favourite. A later New Persian scholar, Daulatshah (d. 1494), repeats some of 
these statements and adds other information concerning the pre-Arab beginnings of 
poetry in Persia, One of his sources establishes the existence of poetry at the time of 
King Khusrau II (591-628). On the wall of the palace that this Shah had had built for 
his beloved and lady musician, Shirin, in Qasr-i Shirin, a Persian couplet could still 
be read at the time of the Amir ‘Adudu’d-daula, of the Buyid family, about the year 
950. Daulatshah also tells us that the Amir of Khurasan, *Abdu'llah of the Tahirids 
(828-844), received an old book depicting the love of Vamiq and “Adhra, composed 
by ancient sages and dedicated by them to King Khusrau I. But the Amir ordered it 
to be destroyed, saying that the Koran and the Tradition were sufficient for good 
Moslems, and that this book, written as it was by Magians, was accursed and harm- 
ful. Perhaps these accounts were invented later, at a time when it was a matter of 
importance to put Persian poetry on a level with its then more favourably placed 
Arabic rival, especially as regards its age. However that may be, it is certain that the 
poetry of the Middle Persian epoch flourished under Sasanian rule. It is indeed proba- 
ble that it already prospered under the Arsacids. It seems also to have carried influence 
in the neighbouring state of Armenia. The Armenian historiographer Mosés of Kho- 
rene quotes a portion of the Hymn to Vahagn, the ancient Iranian Varathraghna, 
Indian Vrtrahan or Indra, who was worshipped in the Tarönian Ashtishat on the 
Euphrates. In the imagery employed we find products of poetical imagination similar 
to those in the sacred texts of the ancient Indians: 


Heaven and earth were in the throes of labour 

The scarlet sea was in agony 

The sea gave birth to a small red reed, 

Out of the stalk of the reed arose smoke 

Out of the stalk of the reed broke out a flame 

Out of the flame there arose a child 

The child had fiery hair and a beard of fire 

And his eyes were two suns. (after Justi) 


Benveniste assumes that this hymn, like others similar to it — for example Vahagn’s 
fight with the dragon - was influenced in its composition by Arsacid hymns. V. Mi- 
norsky, by a thorough analysis of the plot of Vis u Ramin, came to the plausible 
conclusion that the model for the New Persian work can be traced back as far as 
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the Arsacid period. But in the very preface to this New Persian version the writer ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction about the primitiveness of the pre-New Persian poetry. It 
is interesting to note that the authors of Middle Persian texts were often described in 
New Persian books as sages, wise men and such like. There is a valuable piece among 
the Turfan fragments of Manichaean origin that bears a lyrical character, a miniature 
in a mood of nature, behind which we can perhaps detect religious mystery: 


Radiant sun and gleaming full moon 
They shine and glitter from the trunk of that tree. 
Splendid birds strut about there joyfully; 
. There the dove and the many-coloured peacock give themselves airs. 


A missing word in the fourth line has been felicitously filled in by H. Junker. From 
numerous later references it is known that the Persians possessed many lyrical poems 
dating from as early as Sasanian times. These were sung in their country. Music and 
song were very popular in Persia. The singing was accompanied by stringed instru- 
ments. King Artakhshér Päpakän (according to the Kdrndmak) used to sing charming 
songs whilst playing his own accompaniment on the vin, a kind of guitar. Mani set 
great store by singing and was assiduous in introducing temple music into his religious 
services. Persian singers excelled in their art and in the Islamic period they influenced 
the development of music and song among the Arabs. Ibn Misjah of Mecca, who 
studied the Persian songs sung by Persian craftsmen hired to repair the Ka‘ba sanctu- 
ary, introduced Persian music into the Arab world. Persian women singers taught 
Arab musicians to play the lute, while at feasts their melodies moved Arab poets to 
tears, though they were unfamiliar with the Persian language. During the reign of 
Hariin ar-Rashid (786-809) the famous lute-player Sunayd of Fars acted as judge at 
musical competitions. 

In New Persian literature there are poetical texts of this kind that appear to be in 
outmoded language, so that at a first glance it is obvious that they are ancient linguistic 
monuments whose origin can be traced back to Sasanian times. Their age is revealed 
especially by their content and their purpose. One of these texts is the hymn contained 
in the chronicle Ta’rikh-i Sistän (composed between 1277 and 1281), which was sung 
by Zoroastrian priests in a fire temple and was composed metrically in the ancient 
language. The metre goes back to the pre-Arab period. In the book Nauriiz-ndma, 
erroneously attributed to ‘Omar Khayyam, there is a poem consisting of a New Year's 
wish that was recited by the chief priest before the royal throne. The language of this 
poem proves beyond doubt that it belonged to the Sasanian period. Ch. Rempis has 
interpreted these interesting relics of ancient poetry and demonstrated their Middle 
Persian origin by reference to their language and prosody. 

The popularity of Persian epic poems in other countries besides Persia is illustrated 
by an interesting episode taken from the life of Muhammad. A merchant from Mekka, 
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a certain Nadr ibn al-Harith, while on one of his journeys bought at al-Hira a copy 
of the history of the war between Rustam and Isfandiyär, and on returning to Mecca 
he read this epic saga to his compatriots, who showed more appreciation for it than 
for the sermons of the prophets. Muhammad, without considering his name worthy 
of mention, swore in the thirty-first Sura of the Koran that this merchant would be 
punished by God for his infamy. The spread of Persian material in other countries is 
further proved by the existence of a fragment of the Saga of Rustam in a Sogdian 
version. This runs as follows: 


Rakhsh agreed. At once Rustam turned back. When the demons saw this at once they 
swiftly smote the horsemen and the foot-soldiers together. To one another they cried: 
“The chieftain's courage is now broken, with us he will be unable to fight longer. Let 
him not flee away, yet kill him not, but take him alive that we may torture him most 
cruelly!” The demons greatly incited one another, together they called out. They 
started in pursuit of Rustam. Then Rustam turned. (Bailey) 


The metrical aspect of Middle Persian poems is mentioned in only one single source, 
and this again a foreign one. In the annotations to the work of the Greek prosodist 
Hephaistion it is stated that the lonicus a maiore, viz. a Greek verse measure consisting 
of two long and two short syllables (— — UU), is also known as the persicus because 
there were Persian stories composed in it. What Middle Persian verse looked like in 
this rhythm, we do not know. 


6. FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN MIDDLE PERSIAN LITERATURE 


A comprehensive discussion of the influence of Persian literature on other literatures 
would lead far beyond our present scope. Conversely traces of the influence of foreign 
literatures in Persia go as far back as pre-Sasanian times. Apart from the fact that the 
motif of the Artäk Viräz-nämak appears many centuries earlier in oriental literatures, 
we read in the Denkart a report stating that King Shapir 1 caused translations of 
Greek and Indian works to be made, which translations were to be incorporated into 
a collection of religious texts. The Sasanians gathered information about the past 
partly from sagas, partly from Greek historical works. If it is true that works such as 
those mentioned in the Book of Esther, for instance, were destroyed at the time of 
Alexander the Great and the turbulent period following his death, then the only ex- 
planation that can be given for the contents of the letter written at the behest of 
Shàpür 11 to the Roman emperor is that the Persians must have gained all their know- 
ledge of their own ancient history from Hellenic sources. The Shah namely com- 
manded Constantine to concede to him all those districts that had once been in the 
possession of Persian kings and in the course of time had become Roman provinces: 
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adusque Strymona flumen et Macedonicos fines tenuisse maiores meos, antiquitates 
quoque vestrae testantur. But the Shah could not have derived this knowledge from 
Old Persian cuneiform scripts or other ancient documents, although he does use the 
word quoque. Many cultural treasures have passed through Persia. By way of example 
we may mention that during the Sasanian epoch, most of all perhaps during the last 
centuries of its existence, entertaining Indian reading matter was translated into 
Middle Persian. The most famous specimen is undoubtedly the Arabian collection of 
fairy-tales Alf layla va-layla, ‘Thousand and One Nights’, concerning which al-Mas- 
*üdi informs us that: 


The case with them ( viz. some legendary stories) is similar to that of the books that 
have come to us from the Persian, Indian (Var. Pahlavi) and the Greek and have been 
translated for us, and that originated in the way that we have described, such as for 
example the book 'Hazár Afsana', which in Arabic means “thousand tales', for 'tale' 
is in Persian 'afsüna'. The people call this book 'Thousand Nights (Var. Thousand 
Nights and One Night)'. This is the story of the king and the vizier and his daughter 
and her servant-girl; these two are called Shirdzad and Dindzdd (Var. and her nurse; 
and his two daughters). (after E. Littmann) 


The original doubt as to the authenticity and veracity of this information was dispelled 
by thorough investigation, which proved definitely that the book was really written 
in Persia after an Indian model, was translated into Arabic in the 9th century, but was 
later expanded by numerous interpolations until it reached its present length. This is 
an excellent example of how Persia was instrumental in passing on works of cultural 
value. l 


7. PERSIAN INFLUENCES ON OTHER LITERATURES 


An open question remains in my opinion the influence of oriental literature (especially 
that of Persia) on that of mediaeval western Europe, in particular chivalric epic poetry 
and court epics. In Europe these problems have been studied by Fr. von Suhtscheck 
and Franz Rolf Schröder, and in the east by the Parsee investigator, Sir J. C. Coyajee. 
Their view is that the motifs of Persian heroic poetry are to be found in chivalric epic 
cycles and particularly in the Arthurian legends. The first two of these scholars have 
made a closer study of the connection with the characters in Parzival, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s famous epic poem. Suhtscheck discovers here Persian material, while 
Schröder suspects that use is being made of works that originated in Neo-Manichaean 
circles in southern France, to which Wolfram himself moreover refers. The problem 
can be solved if it is possible to prove that the work of the otherwise unknown 
Provençal poet Kyôt, mentioned by Wolfram as his model, really did exist and that 
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Kyot was a Manichaean or that he at least composed his poems under Manichaean 
influence or in the spirit of Manichaeism. It would not be impossible for the Manichae- 
ans of southern France to be capable of elaborating material of Persian origin. 

Coyajee sees the Persian sagas reflected in those of the Arthurian cycle. As matters 
stand at present it is evident that the assertions of these scholars are in many cases not 
yet capable of proof. 


8. LITERATURE OF THE LAST CENTURY OF THE SASANIAN ERA 


Not until the last century of the Sasanian era do the names of authors appear in 
Middle Persian literature. Owing to the suppression of the social movement and the 
consolidation of the ruling power under Khusrau I Anösharvän (‘immortal soul’) 
Persia became a powerful absolute monarchy, a national and imperialistic kingdom. 
Khusrau found his main support in the well-organized and loyal class of officials, who 
belonged to the nobility, and in the knightage, from which his mother Névandukht 
is said to have been descended. According to some traditions he ordered a collection 
to be made of sources and sagas dealing with the ancient kings of Iran, thus laying the 
foundation for the royal saga, the most eminent version of which is to be found in the 
work of Firdausi. An important achievement during his reign was the establishment 
of a Persian colony in Yemen in southern Arabia, whence several epical narratives by 
later historiographers have been handed down to us, albeit in an Arabic version, These 
reveal to us the mentality, customs and character of the adventurous knights Vahriz, 
Zin, Marzvan, and Khurrakhusrau, founders of the colony and conquerors of the 
Abyssinians, whom they had driven out of Yemen. It was thanks to Anosharvan that 
for centuries Persia was regarded by all the kings and viziers of the east as a pattern 
of a well-organized kingdom. Khusrau’s vizier Vazurgmihr, son of Bukhtak, who 
according to Persian tradition was the perfect type of a wise minister, was the author 
of a book of instructive proverbs, Ganj-i shähagän, “Royal Treasury’, and hero of the 
story Chatrang-námak, “Book on Chess”. This interesting little work relates how the 
Indian king Devasarm sent chessmen together with other valuable gifts to Khusrau 
and challenged him either to explain the rules and the essence of the game of chess or 
else to pay him a handsome tribute. Vazurgmihr discovered the principle of the game 
in three days’ time and moreover invented a new game, Nev-Artakhsher (Nard, a kind . 
of backgammon). He then set out for India taking this new game with him, and in the 
name of the Shah made a similar challenge to Dévasarm. The Indian king, of course, 
had no such clever vizier, neither were his courtiers of any assistance, so that he had 
to admit himself defeated and to pay tribute to Persia. This small book demonstrates 
the importance of the relationship between India and Persia at that time. The name 
chatrang testifies to the Indian origin of the game of chess (in Sanskrit chaturangam, 
‘army of four classes, namely infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants’). After the 
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death of the Shah, Vazurgmihr fell a victim to his successor Ohrmazd IV. It was also 
Khusrau who offered sanctuary in his kingdom to the last Greek heathen philosophers 
who had left their native land. In the town of Gundishapir he founded a school of 
medicine at which the majority of the physicians were Syrians. An enterprise with 
far-reaching results was the translation of the Indian Pafichatantram, a collection of 
stories and fables compiled at Khusrau's desire by his physician, Burzoé of Nishäpür. 
This translation, Kalilak u Dimnak, in its Syriac version became a source for numerous 
instructive and entertaining collections of narratives in mediaeval Europe. Under 
Ohrmazd IV the Arab Fihrist makes mention of the teacher Sagzanbari. Persian poetry 
and music reached their highest point of development during the reign of Khusrau II 
Parvéz (591-628), Ohrmazd’s son. We are informed about this by Arabic writings and 
New Persian treatises, this kind of information is, however, mostly an echo of tradi- 
tions written down in Middle Persian books towards the end of the Sasanian era and 
during the first centuries of the Arab dominion. Court entertainments and pleasures 
were accompanied by the singing of poems called srét i khusravänik, ‘royal songs’. 
And indeed there was enough that called for celebration! The Shah lived in a splendid 
residence in Ctesiphon on the river Tigris and his court was rich in treasures and 
wonders of superiority. Poets celebrated his fair wife Shirén, his black horse Shabdéz, 
his banner Dirafsh i kdvaydn set with gems, his white elephant, his parks and throne, 
his ‘cow’s treasure’ (one hundred containers of gold, silver and jewels which had been 
ploughed up by a common peasant; the treasure is said to have belonged to Alexander 
the Great), his ganj-i vat ävurt (this treasure was sent by the Greeks on vessels from 
besieged Alexandria to Constantinople, but the wind drove it towards the Persian 
coast), and many other curiosities. The celebration required several poets. In Khus- 
rau’s period there were three poets who remained in the memory of later epochs: they 
were Nigisä, Barbad, and Sarkash. Some traditions consider Nigisä as the first com- 
poser of royal songs, other traditions designate Barbad, who was the court minstrel 
(mutrib or changi) of Khusrau II. He came either from Marv or Jahram near Shiraz. 
His activities at the royal court are veiled in romantic legends. His rival and head of 
the bards, Sarkash, knew Barbad’s art and, being afraid of losing his rank, he tried 
hard to prevent the young and gifted poet from approaching the king. But Barbad 
used a trick, He gained the confidence of the guard of the park and, hidden in green 
clothing among the leaves of the trees, he watched the king who was opening the 
feast in his park. When the king lifted his bowl of wine for the first time, Barbad sang 
the song Yazdän dfarid, “God created’, then the song Partay-i Farkhár, “The Splendour 
of the Town of Farkhär’, and during the third draught he sang Sabz andar sabz, ‘The 
Green Man in the Verdure’. The king, enthralled by these beautiful songs and verses, 
ordered the singer to be sought. Having finished his song, Barbad came out of the 
thicket and bowed to the Shah. Then he became the head of the royal singers and the 
court poet. He is said to have composed seven royal chants, thirty Jahns and three 
hundred and sixty songs that used to be sung during the feasts every day. According 
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to Moslem authors these songs held their popularity even in several following centu- 
ries. It is interesting to note that the number of these works conforms to that of the 
days in a week, in a month and in a year. The names of some of the songs have been 
preserved and indicate to a certain extent the nature of their inspiration. Yazdan 
afarid is perhaps a religious chant. Firdausi calls the song Paygär-i gurd, “Hero's 
Fight’. But Barbad also gathered inspiration from tales and myths, e.g. Ken-i Eraj, 
“Revenge for Eraj’, Kén-i Syavakhsh, “Revenge for Syàvakhsh'. In other songs he 
celebrated the wonders of the royal court, e.g. Bägh-i Shahriyar, “Shahriyar's garden’, 
Aurangik, "Throne Song’, Haft ganj, “Seven treasures’, etc. But he also chose themes 
relating to the seasons of the year and holidays, e.g. Nauroz-i vazurg, “Great New 
Year's Day'. He was sometimes inspired by natural phenomena and moods, as Sarvi- 
stan, “Cypress Garden’, Ardyishn-i khvarshéd, “Beauty of the Sun’ or Mah apar köhän, 
“Moon over the Mountains’, Barbad is said to have been poisoned by his enemy 
Sarkash. 

Arabic sources have preserved information on other kinds of Persian literature, the 
value of which is completely lost for us nowadays. I cannot say whether all the works 
enumerated by the Arabs belong to the last century of the Sasanian period or whether 
some of them were composed as late as the intermediate era, between the occupation 
of the empire and the beginning of the 10th century. Al-Mas'üdi mentions the book 
Sakisaran (?) with a description of the fight between Isfandiyär and Rustam, the book 
Hazdr afsäna, “Thousand Tales’ and the book of Farza and Simäs. The latter is men- 
tioned also by the chronicler Hamza al-Isfahani, who includes it in the range of 
seventy writings said to have been translated into Persian under the latter Arsacids. 
There he enumerates also Sindibád-náma, "The Book of Sindibàd', known from the 
Arabian Nights. An-Nadim's Fihrist lists stories and romances, e.g. the fairy-tale of 
Däräb and the Golden Statue, the History of Seven Viziers (Which was an original 
version of or parallel to the History of Ten Viziers, known from the popular Persian 
book Bakhtyär-näma), On the Orphan Rözveh, On the Bear and the Fox, On Nimrod, 
the King of Babel, books of stories and amusement, etc. Many instructive books were 
written as well as books on political principles and methods of ruling, full of ideas of 
the foremost Sasanian kings; sometimes these ideas were only ascribed to the kings. 
In this category we can find Ardashir's Testament, Wise Maxims of Vazurgmihr, 
Kisra's Testament, that existed in several versions, Zädänfarrukh's Instructions for his 
Son, etc. The Persians also wrote theoretical works on archery (one such is by Bahram 
Choben rather than by Bahram Gor), on the game of polo that was very popular 
among the nobles and courtiers, but also books about warfare, the siege of towns and 
fortresses, filing troops, horsemanship, the use of war engines, beasts of burden during 
campaigns, the use of fire, oil and engines in war, etc. According to Arab information 
there was even no lack of obscene works, e.g. the book of Banyän-dukht or of Bahräm- 
dukht. Many well-known literary works had come from India; they were translated 
into Persian and then into Arabic, for instance Kalila u Dimna, two books of Sindibäd, 
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especially the famous legend of Bilauhar and Bidasaf ( Yüdásaf) that reached Europe 
and is still known under the title of Barlaam and Josaphat. We cannot say anything 
about the book that was found in the possession of the famous commander Afshin, 
Babak's conqueror. Afshin was interrogated soon after his victory, being under sus- 
picion of having intrigued against the state and against religion. He died miserably in 
prison in 841. His house contained not only some statues of gods but also a work 
called Zardva, which contained heretical doctrines. We do not know when the book 
was written or by whom. 

Firdausi, who refers to some of the above-mentioned authors, mentions in addition 
to Vazurgmihr and Burzóé the court singers of Khusrau II, son of Ohrmazd, Sarkash 
and Barbud, the latter of whom came from Nishapur and composed more than thirty 
original melodies for the king. During the reign of the last of the Sasanians, Yazdkart 
TIL (633-652), a country nobleman of the name of Danishvar compiled, in conjunction 
with the Magian Farrukhan and the courtier Ramin, a comprehensive work on the 
history of Iran since the earliest times up to the death of Khusrau II (628). This book, 
entitled Khvatdy-namak, ‘Book of Kings’, was translated into Arabic in the 8th century 
by Ibn al-Mugaffa“ and in the 10th century into New Persian by several Zoroastrians. 
Later historians and poets drew from it as being the most important source of infor- 
mation concerning ancient Persian sagas and historical events. The Russian scholar, 
Baron V. R. Rosen, proved that although this Middle Persian chronicle was in the 
first place translated by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, many other versions appeared later on, some 
of which made use of his old translation; others again inserted episodes drawn from 
Middle Persian books and yet others compared the different versions and endeavoured 
to reconstruct the Khvatäy-nämak in its genuine and original form, for these authors 
were quite well aware that the first translators had omitted many things. Evidence of 
the existence of the chronicles and annals (known by the Arabs as kutub as-siyar 
va t-tavarikh) is frequently given by Islamic authors, who had seen them with their 
own eyes in the homes of Iranian magnates and men of culture. Al-Mas'üdi relates 
that in the year 915 he had seen in Istakhr a large illustrated book that included in its 
contents the history of the Sasanian kings, their governments and their edifices. There 
was a portrait of each king, so that following generations could see the kind of crown 
he wore, what his festive robes were like and even how his beard had been curled. This 
book is said to be a copy of the one found in the year 731 in the Persian royal treasury 
in which the illustrations were carried out in gold, silver and copper on fine parchment 
or paper. Ancient Persian chronicles are also said to have been preserved in Shiz in 
Media Atropatene, the illustrations - according to the geographer al-Istakhri — corre- 
sponding to the pictures of the Persian kings carved in the rock in the neighbourhood 

of Shapur. The existence of official chronicles is also alluded to by the Byzantine 

chronicler Agathias (c. 570) who, thanks to the intermediation of the then famous 
dragoman Sergios and with the permission of the Persian authorities, succeeded in 
deriving from them important facts and especially dates. 
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9. LITERATURE OF THE SECTARIANS AND DISSENTERS. 
ZURVANISM. CHRISTIANITY 


No sectarian or heretical literature has survived from the period before the Arab 
conquest. Later writers maintain that the father of the national communist movement, 
Mazdak (c. 500), composed a book entitled Désndd in which he expounded his doc- 
trines, but this has disappeared. For after the Mazdakites had been exterminated 
(524-525) their books were burnt. The Middle Persian document known by the Arabs 
as Kitabu Mazdaka (in the original Mazdak-námak) is a tendentious belletristic work 
that relates the history and end of the movement, written to meet the demands of the 
ruling classes. Its contents have come down to us in the later New Persian books 
Siydsat-ndma and Färs-näma. Mazdak is represented as a Magian who misleads people 
by assumedly correct explanations of the Avesta and also by other deceptive means 
in order to gain the confidence of King Kavat and the upper classes. He professes to 
be able to converse with the Spirit of the sacred fire and to receive instructions recited 
by the Spirit in a human voice. In reality he conceals close to the fire-altar one of his 
followers who, from his subterranean hiding-place, communicates in his own voice 
instructions apparently proceeding from the deity. He succeeds in deluding the king, 
but the young successor to the throne, Khusrau Anösharvän, conspiring with the 
Magians, exposes the trickery and turns his father against the all-powerful reformer. 
The conspiracy is successful, Mazdak and the heads of the movement fall into the 
trap and are put to death. This story was translated by Ibn al-Muqaffa* into Arabic 
and retold in verse form by Aban al-Lahiqi. 

Nor is it possible for us to gather any information about the various theological 
movements from original writings. There are only scattered references in the book- 
literature to prove that some works passed through the hands of Zurvanite theologians 
(e.g. the Iranian or Great Bundahishn). More important is the chapter from the Zurvanite 
Dogmas to be found in King Yazdkart’s manifesto to the Armenians. This reveals 
the tendency to transform Mazdaistic dualism into monotheism. For the rest we are 
dependent for our knowledge of the sectarian doctrines entirely on what we are told 
by ash-Shahrastani, al-Birüni, and other Arab writers. 

The spread of Christianity in Iran was very slow, possibly already from the time of 
the apostles (the Apocrypha relate that several apostles were at work in the Persian 
empire), reaching the Semitic districts of the kingdom and Susiana earlier. In the other 
regions there were only very few Christians. There is a legend about the acts of the 
Apostle Thomas at the court of King Gondophares in eastern Iran, and history records 
a few persecutions in the Sasanian period, the greatest of these being about the year 
340 under Shäpür II. After the end of the sth century, tolerance was shown towards 
the Nestorians, a Christian sect that had been persecuted by the orthodox emperors 
in Byzantium. Its mission was not limited to Iran but extended as far as Central Asia 
and in the first half of the 7th century even reached China. The missionaries were 
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Syrians (the Nestorian inscription in the Chinese Si-ngan-fu dating from the year 781 
was written both in Chinese and in Syriac) and they brought with them the Syrian 
script from which the alphabets of several Central Asian and Eastern Asian peoples 
originated. Later on Persians also took part in the missions. Their names appear on 
Nestorian tombstones in Siberia. As well as in Syriac the Christians composed their 
religious literature in various Iranic languages, among them being Middle Persian and 
Sogdian. Among Christian writings in Middle Persian the most important is the 
Psalter, but unfortunately only a fragment of it has survived. It was discovered at 
Bulayiq near Turfan and entrusted to F. C. Andreas for examination. After his death 
it was published as part of the Andreas literary legacy by his Danish pupil Kai Barr 
(1933). Its archaic Pahlavi script shows that it is a copy of a translation carried out 
some time during the second half of the 6th century and written down in the customary 
Middle Persian manner, making use of heterograms, This translation was made neither 
from the original Hebrew text nor from the Greek Septuaginta, but from the Syriac, 
the ecclesiastical language of the eastern Christians. The Psalter is thus an unusually 
important document, particularly on account of its ancient forms and orthography 
and because, being a contemporary work, it demonstrates the language and spelling 
of the Sasanian period. Its script is also of the greatest importance, being less compli- 
cated than that of the book-literature, while numbers of words are here more legible 
and more accurately formed. 


IO, MIDDLE IRANIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


The records of Middle Iranian Mazdaistic literature are dispersed among numerous 
libraries and collections. The most important collections of Avestan and Middle 
Persian manuscripts are to be found in the University Library at Copenhagen and the 
libraries at Bombay, the State Library at Munich, and the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris. A small number of older and more important texts belong to other institutions 
and to individual Parsee scholars. Ancient manuscripts, especially those that were 
written in Iran, are conspicuous for their beautiful calligraphy. The writers always 
begin with the formula pat ndm-i Yazdän, “In the Name of God”, just as did the 
Islamic copyists, and ended their books with the phrase frazhaft pat drot u shätih u 
ramishn, “concluded in peace, happiness and joy”. Many of the manuscripts have at 
the end a colophon, added by the scribe, stating where, by whom and from what model 
the copy has been made. This information is very important for fixing the date of a 
manuscript. The Manichaean fragments from Turfan are for the main part preserved 
in Berlin, to a smaller extent in the capital cities of the states that took part in the 
Turfan expeditions. Many of the book-texts and fragments from Turfan have not yet 
been published. Older editions are gradually being replaced by newer ones, which 
profit by the knowledge gained from recent discoveries in Turfan and Iran. The Indian 
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Parsee editions were originally practically worthless, but since the Parsee scholar 
K. R. Cama has become acquainted with the technique and methods practised in 
Germany, the quality of scientific investigation among the Parsees has noticeably im- 
proved, though it has not yet reached European level. Translations from the Middle 
Persian are far from numerous. The old translations of the English scholar E. W. West 
no longer fulfil modern requirements. Nowadays publishers include the original texts 
with the translations, so that investigators in other fields can also consult the Iranian 
sources. 


F. DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL ASIA 


In the last decade of the 19th century, travellers in Chinese Turkestan found some 
documents belonging to ancient literatures. Their discoveries were an incentive to the 
most important European institutes to undertake expeditions to the Central Asian 
countries, especially Chinese Turkestan, with the result that great numbers of cultural 
monuments were brought to light. A study of these records revealed them to be the 
remains of literatures containing a wealth of information on the peoples that inhabited 
Central Asia before the Mongol Empire came into existence. These peoples possessed 
their own states, civilisations and cultures. They exercised mutual influence in matters 
pertaining to trade and politics as well as religion and were in their turn affected by 
the neighbouring cultural powers of India, Persia, and China. The world religions 
such as Buddhism, Manichaeism and Christianity existed side by side and vied with 
one another in the production of literature. The Uighurian texts belong to the Turkish 
element, and to the Iranian belong the relics of Middle Persian, Sogdian and Sakian 
manuscripts. Of the then newly-discovered Indo-European languages the one that 
drew the most attention was the so-called Tokharian. Fragments of texts in Indian 
languages (Sanskrit and Prakrit) have also been found. 


I. MANICHAEAN DOCUMENTS 


In addition to the Buddhistic Mahayana and Nestorian Christianity, the Manichaean 
religion especially was widespread in Central Asia. Its adherents made use not only 
of Middle Persian dialects, but also of Sogdian, Uighurian, and Chinese. Thanks to 
F. W. K. Miiller and his contemporaries Carl Salemann and F. C. Andreas, who were 
the first to decipher the Middle Persian Manichaean fragments discovered in the 
Turfan oasis, a portion of these fragments has now been published and elucidated. 
To W. B. Henning great credit is due for having published and elucidated several of 
the Manichaean fragments. The work of these investigators has provided new au- 
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thentic sources for the study of Manichaeism and new texts for Iranistic and Indo- 
European studies. These have brought about a revolution in erg the history of 
literature and in theology. 

The Manichaean Middle Persian fragments are written partlyi in | the south-western 
and partly in the north-western (Parthian) dialect. From time to time one also comes 
across a Sogdian phrase. From a literary point of view the content is somewhat 
heterogeneous. These fragments contain liturgical hymns, prayers, sections on cos- 
mogony, episodes from the life of Màni and legends dealing with the acts of the first 
Manichaean missionaries, polemics with dissenters, accounts of the death of Jesus 
reminiscent of the Passion as described by the Evangelists, fragments of a work on 
eschatology and descriptions of the cosmic drama, as well as on the mythical foun- 
dation of doctrinal theology. Many of the fragments would appear to prove that they 
were in fact originally composed in the form of poetry and in the Aramaic language. 
Mani, the great Babylonian-Iranian theosopher and representative of Asian-Hellen- 
istic gnosticism, was born in 216 A.D. His family, of Iranian descent, lived either in 
Mardinü, in the region of the ancient Küthà, or in Avrümyä in southern Babylonia. 
Mani was brought up among the baptists of his homeland. Later he became acquainted 
with other religious and philosophical opinions and created a doctrine of universal 
salvation that was intended to unite all the foremost religions of the contemporary 
world. He presented his teachings to King Shäpür I, as they were extraordinarily well 
suited to, the purpose of becoming the state religion of the Iranian empire. The king 
undoubtedly thought this plan over, but finally he chose the traditional Zoroastrian 
dualism. Mani travelled a great deal and spread his doctrine especially in the countries 
of Central Asia. After his return to Iran he became the victim of the Magians' in- 
. trigues and died in prison on 6 March 276. He wrote mainly in Aramaic and laid 
special stress on his Babylonian origin, but he also wrote in Middle Persian, for 
according to Arabic accounts his dogmatic-eschatological book Shähpuhrakän was 
composed in Persian. According to Schaeder (Urform und Fortbildungen des manich. 
Systems, p. 147 et seg.) and Henning, (‘Mitteliranisch’, p. 73) Mani not only introduced 
a variant on the Palmyranian script for his Persian works but he also put into practice 
an improved spelling and did away with heterograms. Yet these reforms were not 
accepted by the Persians (and not only for religious reasons!) and their use was con- 
fined to Màni's followers. The Manichaeans also possessed a rich collection of letters, 
many of which have been ascribed to Mani. But from fragments of some of these 
letters one can conclude that this attribution was wrong and that the letters were more 
likely written later by the authors and adherents of the Denavarian heterodoxy (this 
Manichaean sect did not recognise the Archegos with his residence in Babylon as the 
head of the whole church). These forgers concealed their activities by making use of 
the name of the founder of their religion. 

The Manichaeans also practised the art of belles-lettres, a fables and para- 
bles. Among the Turfan documents there are fragments of tales in which indications 
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for moral behaviour and the duties of practical life are given in belletristic form. In 
fragment No. 45 we find the familiar motif of a mother who weeps excessively over 
her dead child: 


Up to now I have not known that I was killing my spiritual son (the soul of my dead 
son) when mourning for his death. Therefore I shall mourn no longer in order that his 
soul may live. (after W. Bang) 


We find this motif occurring in several literatures. The commandment is connected 
with the moral law of Zoroaster, according to which immoderate weeping for the dead 
is a sin. The Sogdian Manichaean fragments contain the story of a pearl-borer who 
played on his lute all day long for his employer and in the evening received his wages 
without having bored a single pearl. A version of this same story is often met with in 
India and also in the Arabic Kalila u Dimna. The Uighur version gives a Manichaean 
conception of the Buddhist legend of Bodhisattva which, after finding its way across 
Iran, Syria and other Arab countries, took shape in Europe in the legend of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. The authentic literature gives only a few, though valuable, details on 
the history of Manichaeism. Comparatively common are accounts of the lives of 
famous missionaries as, for instance, Mar Ami, the apostle of Central Asia, though 
these stories are of a legendary nature. The historical fragments in the Parthian lan- 
guage are also legendary. One of them relates the wonders that took place at the death 
of Mani, these show considerable resemblance to those which according to biblical 
tradition occurred at the death of Jesus. 

As early as the Sasanian period Persia won fame through the pictorial decorations 
to its manuscripts, which also served as models to the neighbouring oriental coun- 
tries. The most famous work of all, outstanding on account of the magnificent exe- 
cution of its illustrations, was the Artang (or Arzhang, sometimes also known by other 
names), composed by Mani in a cave somewhere in Turkestan. It contained virtually 
an encyclopaedia of the sage’s cosmological doctrines, while the pictures represented 
single portions of his fantastic globe and scenes taken from the cosmic drama, from 
the first meeting of Light and Darkness up to the tragedy of primitive Man, the birth 
of aeons and the battles with the giants. This work was admired by Abw’l-Ma‘Ali in 
the treasure-chamber of the shahs of Ghazna as late as the year 1092, but subsequently 
it was lost. In later centuries his followers adorned edifices and rocks in Turkestan and 
southern Siberia with portraits of Mani and his disciples. 


2. SOGDIAN LITERATURE 


It has already been stated that the Manichaeans and Christians in Central Asia also 
made use of the Sogdian language and in this connection it is right that mention should 
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likewise be made of those Central Asiatic sister-languages of Middle Persian that 
played a more modest part in the history of Iranian culture. Sogdian was spoken not 
only in Sogd (Samarkand) where Iranian was the native language, but was also used 
by merchants in the adjoining districts, so that it formed an important vehicle of ex- 
pression in the heart of Asia. Although it was actually the language of the regions of 
Bukhara, Samarkand, Tashkent, Alma-Ata, important documents have been found 
east of Pamir, in Chinese Turkestan, Kashgar and Yarkand, as well as to the south of 
Lake Lob-nor and in the Uighurian Karabalgasun. In this last place an inscription of 
the local Khagan shows a Sogdian version as well as an Old Turkic and a Chinese one. 
The most ancient documents are represented by the so-called Ancient Letters, found 
near the Chinese wall at Tun-huang, they date from the beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. To the Christians can be attributed fragments of a translation of the New Testa- 
ment and the partly preserved legend on the discovery of the Holy Cross by the 
Empress Helen, the fragment of Saint George’s Acts, etc. Manichaeism appears in 
fragments of theological works, mainly of later origin, in which the dogmatic theories 
are often distorted. Most of the works in Sogdian were written by Buddhists. They 
consist of translations from Indian languages (Vesdntarajdtakam, Sūtra of the monk 
Dirghanakha, Sütra of Causes and Effects). 


3. REMAINS OF KHVAREZMIAN LITERATURE 


Like the Sogdian language, the sole descendant of which is the Yagnobi language 
found in the valley of the Yagnob, a tributary of the Zarafshan, Khvarezmic, of which 
the present-day Khiva in Uzbekistan was the centre, also became interlaced with the 
Turkic language and nationality. There is very little left in Khvarezmian. Except for 
a list of days, months, feast-days, some names of stars and signs of the zodiac (in works 
by al-Birüni) there are only a few legends on coins still in existence, scanty scraps that 
have been excavated by Soviet archaeologists, and words and sentences from late 
Moslem times in legal books (in works by at-Tarjumani in the first half of the 12th 
century and al-Ghazmini in the 13th). Khvarezmian glosses have also been discovered 
in a manuscript of Zamakhshari's lexicon at Constantinople. If the credit for decipher- 
ing and investigating the Sogdian texts is due to the Frenchmen R. Gauthiot and 
E. Benveniste and the Germans F. W. K. Müller and H. Reichelt, it is also certainly 
due to the Soviet investigators and expositors of archaeology and linguistics, S. P. 
Tolstov, A. A. Freyman and S. L. Volin for having discovered and fathomed the 
Khvarezmian civilisation. Other workers in this new field of linguistic research were 
A. Z. V. Togan and W. B. Henning. Tolstov subjected the district of ancient Khvarezm 
to an extensive archaeological study (1937-1947) and from the finds excavated there 
reconstructed a picture of the culture of a one-time important nation and state, which 
only the Mongol invasion brought to a tragic end. Whereas the most ancient Sogdian 
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records so far known are dated in the 4th century A.D., Tolstov is of the opinion that 
the oldest remains of the Khvarezmian scripts go back to the 3rd century A.D. 


4. SAKIAN LITERATURE 


The third of the newly-discovered languages belonging to the Iranic family is the 
Khotanese Saka, formerly also known as *Nordarisch'. This is one of the Scytho- 
Iranic dialects at its Middle Iranian stage of development. The first traces of it are 
found in a few expressions in Central Asia dating from the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. Relics of manuscripts discovered in the Chinese Turkestan region of the 
ancient Khotanese kingdom date from a later period (7th to roth century). The large 
majority of fragments and finds indicate that these relate to translations of Sanskrit 
works and to a small extent also of Tibetan. The contents consist of religious legends 
and Buddhist texts, epics (e.g. a version of the saga of Rama), articles on medicine, etc. 
The following description of Spring may be taken as a sample of this poetry and its 
style: 


Spring has come; in the earth it is warm. The many-coloured flowers have blossomed 
on all the trees. The creeper has burgeoned; they sway about exceedingly in the wind. 
The wind from the trees smells sweetly. The lotus-pools have blossomed, the springs, 
the ponds and the hills. The birds sing many a most lovely song. The waters have flowed 
on the green bank at the fountain. The days are clouded, the living beings are hot 
exceedingly. (Bailey) 


In Maralbashi (east of Kashgar) some written records have been discovered, the lan- 
guage of which is apparently a Sakian dialect. There were certainly several of these. 
Of those spoken in India hardly anything has been preserved. We are indebted mainly 
to E. Leumann, Sten Konov and H. W. Bailey for their investigations relating to the 
Sakian documents. 

Up till now Central Asia has produced no remains of Sarmatian, a younger form of 
the Scythian dialect (traces of which have been handed down to us in a few words to 
be found in Herodotus), and perhaps the one most closely related to Khvarezmian. 
Present-day Ossetic is the only Iranic language to be found north of the Caucasus. 
Of Middle Ossetic we possess only a few words in a tomb inscription, written in Greek 
letters and excavated in the basin of the river Zelentshuk in the Kuban area. It dates 
from about the 11th or 12th century. The forms found in these words justify our taking 
them to be the preliminary stage of the present-day Digor (Western Ossetic) dialect. 
The study of Ossetic has been successfully commenced by H. Hübschmann and Vsevo- 
lod Miller; Soviet scholars, in particular V. I. Abayev, are making good progress. 
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IV. THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION TO 
NEW PERSIAN LITERATURE 
(The Advance of Islam and the Beginnings of New Persian) 


After the dissolution of the Sasanian Empire, Islam began gradually to spread in Iran, 
and in its wake there followed the language of its sacred texts, namely Arabic. Arabic. 
expressions found their way into Persian. Gradually too the religion of Muhammad 
gained the upper hand so that in due course adherents of the old Zoroastrian faith 
were in the minority. A number of the latter emigrated to India. In northern Iran the 
native princedoms remained in existence right up to the 15th century and were ruled 
by descendants of the old nobility of the Sasanian period. Middle Persian was used 
in this area at least up to the 11th century, especially in inscriptions on monuments 
(Mil-i Rädkän). The Pahlavi inscriptions were found at the towers of Lajim and Res- 
get. The Pahlavi inscription of the Persian Christians at Quilon in southern India dates 
from the 9th century, those on the crosses are more recent. The Persians entered the 
service of the Arabs and not seldom occupied important posts in the government and 
at court (Barmakids). Under the Ummayads (661--750) the financial organisation was 
in particular the work of Persian officials. The Persian element became more actively 
prominent in the Abbasid period (after 750), namely in rebellions that were frequently 
based on communist movements. The majority of cultured Islamic Persians were 
clandestinely true to the old faith or to Manichaeism, and from time to time perse- 
cution from the side of the fanatical caliphs was directed against them. But it was 
these very men who had taken upon themselves the task of translating the most mature 
and important of the Middle Persian literary creations into Arabic, thus making them 
accessible to the Islamic world. The greatest of these men was Rözveh, son of Dadoe, 
better known by his Muslim name “Abdu'Ilah Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (died about 757), who 
translated the Pafichatantra of Burzö& and the chronicle Khvatdy-namak by Danishvar 
into Arabic. The Arabic version of the Khvatdy-ndmak later became the main source 
of information on the past history of Persia for Arab and Persian scholars. The Zoro- 
astrian experts on the old literature sometimes found favour in the eyes of the Turkish 
and Persian sultans, who gave them the work of translating the collections of ancient 
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traditions and more especially of ‘adapting’ them in such a way as to procure legiti- 
macy for themselves! Many an amir, shah and sultan of Turkish origin learnt then to 
his surprise and satisfaction that he was a direct descendant of Jamshed, Manushchihr, 
Isfandiyar or some other figure of ancient mythology, or, at the very worst, at least 
of the Sasanians. About the year 950 such Zoroastrian script-experts translated into 
New Persian the chronicle that Firdausi used as source for his Shäh-näma. 

As early as the second half of the Sasanian period, Middle Persian underwent a 
gradual change phonetically as well as in accidence and syntax. Slowly the preliminary 
stages of the New Iranian languages and dialects were developing. Details of this 
development are not as yet sufficiently clear, but it can safely be said that the oldest 
form of the New Persian language of the cultured, the so-called Dari, already existed 
in the 7th century. By the end of the 10th century New Persian is sufficiently developed 
to produce such splendid fruits as the poems of Rüdaki, Dagigi and above all that 
grand heroic poem, Firdausi's Shah-ndma, the most valuable and monumental of all, 
enhancing as it does the glory of the fables of all previous generations. But even in the 
Ioth century there were still persons in Istakhr who were able to read Middle Persian 
inscriptions on monuments dating from the Sasanian period. This is attested by an 
inscription of “Adudu”d-daula, a ruler of the Buyid tribe, which he ordered to be made 
in the Arabic language and in Kufic script in the old Persepolis in the year 955. In this, 
the oldest Muslim inscription in Persia, the amir ends his account of the victory over 
Isfahan and Khurasan with the following phrase: "And he commanded that a man 
be brought before him who could read all these inscriptions on these monuments." 
We do not know what he expected of this, but it is certain that the expert in question 
was one of the very last of those capable of reading and explaining the dry and wordy 
phrases of the ancient shahs. This was perhaps the reason why *Adudu'd-daula men- 
tioned him, for this unknown reader of inscriptions was no doubt a rara avis in his 
kingdom. And although in his time there was no lack of persons who were familiar 
with Middle Persian books, yet the Middle Persian language was in itself already a 
thing of the past; the future belonged to its heir, New Persian. 
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